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PEEPACE. 



I PBANEXY admit the fiEtct^ for my part^ damaging 
as it may appear^ that time was when I seldom 
perosed a Preface or Introduction 1 Such pre- 
liminary matter seemed to stand tronblesomely in 
the way between the title-page and my becoming 
acquainted with Chapter I. ; and there still exists 
a very general disposition to deal with it as 
we do by individuals that interpose their pre- 
sence when we wish to go' forward; ejaculating 
(mentally, at least), ''Will you allow me to 
pass V^ 

It will be no afiEront, therefore, if the reader 



vui Preface. 

at once resolve to miss these seven or eight pages^ 

and to ^^ begin at the beginning;'* just as the 

holder of a stalT or box-ticket takes his seat 

at the rising of the curtain, without having given 

a thought to the overture, which forms not a 

part of, or bears the slightest reference to,, the / 

dramatic entertainment of the evening. 

There are some, however, who t jbdnk . tii$y may 

^ '• . ' • ••'. 
.■•■•.• \* ^ - ' 
as well learn the particular motive: md;etcu&i0 off 

the author for giving another vdhime to Qifi woildi / 

and they willingly glance at his twant^j^dpo^^ 

and con every word. Let me set dow^ these 

'^fidthfiil found,'* bs members of that redrsonab]^ 

dass in the discerning public who, being ^^^p^cxc^ 

liar, dezive more gratification from new bsdbSL ■ 

■■ .. * 
interesting &cts than from sensational fictions; 

and actually delight in perusing a work whidb^ 

while blending the lively with the grave, and &e 

gskj with the 66vare, Jieeps eniiosity alive, and 



giTBs sadi an iBsight inlo unerplosed places aaid 
biiiherto obscure peisonages aa fsaxmoii but fix 
attesation^ and create aa eager desire to gaze^ if 
possible, on the scenes described, and gain ocnlar 
hunrledge of the cbaracters portrayed. 

Let ns hope that the nereis of the seafion have 
been generally read before the beginning of Jnly. 
Yokami qucmtum^ While &!ncy is still lingering on 
the romantic spots depicted by some '^highly 
gifted^' £Lnthoressj and strong imagination sees 
fibrmandy mapped out into glorions landscapes, 
and the stirring m^ooLories xd! a thousand years, let 
Q26 party that may be contemplating a Continental 
iicip, walk into MimiB's noble library, and select 
aianta. 

I hardly know a more poirerfid incentzTe to 
&inm0r traiTeUing ihan a glance at the Mosenm 
Street Catalogue of Tonrs and Ex^orsions which 
seeDi to indode erery kind of expedition for agile 



. ' A, aadiBtiie course ot 
feet aad acdve ^-ds, a^d ^^^ ^^^^ 

^utes suggest at once ^e pleas ^^^^ 

• > and the best mode ot » 
wortlxyofaV«xt,aadth ^^^^^, ^, 

•^ «We traveUed with you 

^"^"^^ . ^Iv'^ofteubeeuada^easea 

Wl read it from Mudies, .,^3 b^a *<> 

^ t.e writer of t.ese volumes.^^^ ^^ ^^ 

thank you," bave said oihers, ^^^^^ 

^f tHe most cunous ana i" 
steps into some of the m ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 

portions of aJl the journey. ^.^asiox^ 

HOW -p^a - 'p^;^- ^ J,<„, .^«. 

^^ to ^i -- - *^«- ,„„^ to 



Prrfaci. xt 

As tlie commencement of the Long Vacation 
is^ in many a quarter^ saggestive of Switzerland^ 
mj special mention of the North of France (hitherto 
only too inadeqnately explored by our post-haste 
countrymen) will be seasonable enough ; five visits 
to that beaatiful country havings in my individual 
case^ comvienced from Strasburg ; and the places 
to which the main incidents of my narrative attach 
such, intense interest lying well for a little ditour 
oS the Great Eastern line of Prance, which would 
terminate in the ancient capital of Alsace just 
mentioned. 

I shall not here echo the recommendation of 
Alexandre Dumas, urging the traveller that may 
find liis way to Vabbnnes en Argonne to beat up 
the quarters and ratrude on the privacy of M. le 
v^ure Doyen^ whose parsonage (or presbytire) the 

-y' Novelist became acquainted with subse- 
9 entjy. ^ jxx-y first visit to its \<^orthy occupant : 



zn Prrfaci* 

but whatever pariy liaring left Paris for Bfaeims 
(a sight of the Cathedral of whidh repays a thou- 
saDcl-nules' journey)^ shall proceed to Ghilozis-STu% 
Mame^ will thank me for the following oounseL 
Let him " take the rail ^^ from GhSlons to Mbnr- 
melon^ and see the grand pesrmanent camp of the 
French armj, and thence proceed by diligence or 
by hired caleehe to St. Menehonld^ halting for 
twenty mitrntes at tibe exquisitely beautiful Church 
of Ndtre Dame de I'Epine ; axkd so to Yarennes 
(as described in this book)^ and from Yarennea 
ride in the light mail to Yerdun, for ever me- 
morable as the city of imprisonment which lield 
captive so many British families detained hj 
Bonaparte dozing the twenty years* war; and bence 
through the splendid cities of Metz and Nanci 
to Strasbnrg. 

The volumes my reader is now about to 
peruse will in ,no light degree enhance the ^ig>i 



Preface, xifi 

gistificatiaix defi?aU& fiom this Etite ezcnrsion 
of a wed:^ or (if leoore permit) tea dajB. And 
I trcst tlds csifCuiusteBes may 1)9 regarded aff an 
ifcjogy fbr tbns bnttan-lioldii^ Imn before lie 
begiBS to cut the pages and inspect fte work 
of a litenKy picoie^ wIlo Itas 8bni(^ out a new 
psQi^ and dooie hia beak to make ft condncire to 
muciL more than intellectiial anrasemenfe It offers 
Taloable inafcriictioiz* 

WitJi respect to mjr intimaqr wiiili the Dean of 
Varennea it was angular]^ IndiGaroaa ia its origin^ 
and V6iy unusual in its xesuUk ]&agfisli touristfl^ 
bwever ccmTersant with the language and habits c^ 
the countryy are larely fonnd. domiciled in French 
lusoes; the home^ eq>ecia]fyj of a parish prie»t. 
Eacdly ever are the Frenchjt or indeed aofiy foreign 
dergj^ to be met in ours. Ye^ when redprociiy 
of kindly feelings has changed natoral reserve into 
mutual confidencej an enteate cordiaie is effected 



xiv Pnfacin 

under the influence of whicli either party acquires 
information^ and receives impressions unattainable 
through anj other medium whatever. If this 
continuous accession of fresh and valuable know- 
ledge help to rectify the English or the French 
mind .by the uprooting of political or religious 
prejudices^ and the implanting of salutary con- 
victions, welcomed with that genuine spirit of 
liberality which renders to each nation its due — 
'^ honour to whom honour," — ^and a just and 
ready appreciation of excellence in whatever de- 
partment found, we shall always do well in 
cultivating such relations between man and man 
as led to the production of these volumes. The 
right-minded and enlightened French will always 
meet us more than half-way, desiring, as they 
do, more than at any other period, such ap- 
proximation, inasmuch as they have begun to 
know us better; and, as to ourselves, it will 



Preface. xv 

always be found tliat candour^ common sense^ 
and good Immonr^ more tlian all the prestige 
of our wealth and independence^ will make of 
them and of all intelligent and well-meaning 
strangers^ the best of friends^. I found it thus^ 
and thus report them. 

G. M. 



London, July 8, 1864. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The thorougli Londoner well knows the symptoms 
that begin to indicate, both in the great highways 
and in the by-streets of the western division of our 
vast capital, the decline of the season. The trunk- 
lines of Oxford Street, Eegent Street, and Piccadilly, 
Holbom, and the Strand, and the narrower arteries 
leading into those familiar thoroughfares, begin to 
suflTer change, and are significant of a crisis. To 
speak in the phraseology of a medico, there are 
certain conditions also, in those lungs of the metro- 
polis through which its millions find breathing-room 
and life-refreshing air, which announce that the 
plague of ennui is begun among the people, and that 
the long vacation of the work-a-day world of Mid- 
dlesex is nigh at hand. The green sward of the 
parks, for instance, becomes a day-dormitory. Men 
and boys lie at their length, in lubberly idleness, 
for many hours on the grass, in sunshine or in shade; 

VOL.1. B 
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and groups of women, and girls, worn in feature, 
withered and wild in their attire, on their way, 'pro- 
bably, to distant harvest-fields, may be seen crouch- 
ing or doubled-up, just outside Kensington Gardens^ 
hft-hft wbIIs^ in heavy sleep; while the vagabond, 
barefooted urchins of their company — ^well knowing 
that the park-keeper considers his occupation all 
but gone till Easter — ^run audaciously along the 
coping, or shy stones at the birds and chestnuts. 

The second week of the eighth month is a 
desolating epoch; August decidedly rejoiceth in 
clearances. The drive by the Serpentine becomes 
a desert ; the glory of Eotten Row is '^ Ichabod^'^ 
We may stand by the chemist^s shop at the comer 
of New Bond Street, opposite to Sanger^s clock- 
face and Patent Medicine Depot, and behold the 
main carriage-way utterly void of vehicles; aye, 
even of an apple-truck, from Marylebone Lane to 
Harewood Place. In Ken of the fifty clarences, 
barouches, and broughams, and their attendant 
flunkies and button-boys that, only a little 'month 
since, blocked up Vere and Henrietta ^ Streets, 
around the still widening premises of Marshall and 
Snelgrove, may be seen the laziest of water-carts, 
sole occupant of the pav^, as it tijms dust into mud, 
irrigating and irritating, with most admired dis- 
regard of the splashed and bemired pedestrians on. 
the trottoir. The tide of population flows, of 
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cacHirse ; but in andante movement. The West End is 
tiiinning^; there are symptoms of this everywhere* 
The incipient exodus of ^' regular families^^ tends to & 
certain relaxation of conventional order and of the 
(xmvenances prevailing^ for the most part^ in respect- 
able neighbourhoods. The lodging-house keepers 
in Tybumia, for instance, between Hyde Park 
Square and Lancaster Grate— yes^ yes^ gentle reader, 
I am perfectly well aware of being quite on 
the wrong side of that park ! — ^begin unscrupulously 
to beat their frowsy carpets on the railings^ and 
boog their door-mats on the pavement, even at 
noon, regardless of all Street Acts, and local inter* 
diets, and firowning nigh-dwellers. The very 
organ-grinders^ objects of trembling dread, even in 
^ence (for one never can tell, any more than with 
epileptic seizures, how suddenly they may come on 
and shatter the nerves and madden the sanest intel- 
lect), may be seen sitting on their instruments of 
torture munching onions, and castiug wistful glances 
on the. closed shutters, or down into those areas 
where Jane used to «tand on the third step^ in the 
*' first position,^' and learn by heart six tunes in the 
"Trovatore,^" ^' Puritani,'" and "Lucia'' for a half- 
penny ; and " Jeames'' became familiar, m the course 
of '^ a little month — ^no more,'' with " SaUy in the r\ 

Stemd," and " WiUie, we have missed you !" and 
whistled them both down the wittd, most hatefully. 
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for half a year afterwards. These domesUd, the 
sole patrons of the Savoyards, and conservators of 
the direst of metropolitan discords, are now '' gone 
foreign/' or are at the coast; and in their stead 
remains an old matter-of-fact personage who has 
neither ear nor heart for '^ Vaga Luna^' or '^ Soava 
imagine V but mops the steps out-doors, and mopes 
within, intent only on making the most of ten shil- 
lings a week and her coals; and only hopes her 
brindled pet cat will, not be bitten or mauled by 
'^ them organ chaps' vile monkeys/' Summer speeds 
apace. Lammas Day, and the Festival of St. Lau- 
rence, are past; hoUand covers are up in every 
cornice on the first floor ; shutters are closed ; blinds 
are down, and so are prices; for pineapples are 
retailed in penny portions ; prime salmon is sold at 
ninepence the pound, and cucumbers hang on hand 
at two shillings the dozen. Fashionable shopping 
is at an end ; but certain little groups of economical 
spirits may be discerned here and there hovering 
about the windows where '' We are clearing off all 
our Summer Stock at an immense reduction;" for 
the period of '^ Awful Sacrifices" is arrived, and 
^^ No reasonable offers are refused." All transparent 
and. airy articles are brought forward to the plate- 
glass frontage, ticketed with figures *that reveal the 
despondency of the vendor, and his conviction that 
any longer run upon Tarletans and Areophanes is 
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beyond hope. The Royal Academy's Exhibition and 
the Water Colours' are closed : the British Gallery 
no longer displays its sentinels ; and the Ghost at 
the Polytechnic, stimulated by Pepper, has accepted 
offers of an engagement in the country. The very 
churches and chapels remind us that Town will soon 
be desolate. The Curate, indeed, has returned I 
Pauvre enfant! He had his summer holiday in 
May ! The incumbent is off to the Lakes or to 
"Worthing; and a strange preacher finding "Fur- 
nished Apartments'' particularly "reasonable" in 
London, will occupy the ^ pulpit for the next six 
weeks. I observed that our beadle officiated for 
the last time on the 9th of August ; with an excur- 
sion ticket, most probably, in his pocket, for a fort- 
night at Margate or Ramsgate. Query : — ^What do 
beadles do when out of their uniform and element ? 
How serviceable they might render themselves in 
our "purely agricultural villages !"- 

" In ev*ry feature dignity j" 

the awe of small boys ; scourge of the profane ! 
What eyes to detect an apple in the nave ! a half- 
penny cake or a stray marble, or " alley-taw," in the 
aisle ! Detection — conviction — execution, in instan- 
taneous succession, within a minute ! And now that 
the upper ten thousand, and so many sections of 
the million are going, if not actually gone, shall I 
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rehearse the almost incredible offers and tempta- 
tions held out by the various railway companies in 
the matter of bxcubsions ? Let the *' Fair Maid of 
Kent,^' land you on Oalais Her, and thence for 
twelve shillings you may travel right into Paria ! 
For twelve pounds jom shall proceed, first class, into 
the centre of Constantinople ! Que voulez-vous ! 
At every turning, from the Marble Arch to London 
Bridge, we are assured that in the brief space of 
only ten hours we may reach the Boulevart Sebas- 
topol j and, accordingly, we open our morning let- 
ters at 8 A.M. in London, and decide upon dining 
at 6 P.M. in the Rue de Rivoli. The great Continent 
of Europe is dealt with as one would dispose of an 
arrangement for lunching at Hampton Court ; and 
but for the probable derangement of bile, and the 
yet more certain confusion of tongues to distract 
and disgust those who are ^' no linguists,^' how maliy 
of the thousands who throng the seaports of Thanet 
or Dover, Sandgate, Eastbourne, and Bognor, would 
leave the white Kentish cliffs or the Sussex sand 
and shingle behind them, and speed by the "special' 

EXPRESS DAILY DIEECT TIDAL SEEVICE," and '^ THE 

SHORTEST SBA-PASSAQB — eigJiiy minutes/* to Kcardy 
and Artois and the Rhine, Rhone, Alps and Apen- 
nines, accordingly as their wherewithal might get 
up the steam, grease the wheels, or raise the wind, 
for long or short expeditions between the dog-days 
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and the shooting season! The red Murrays, offer- 
ing infoTmation^ counsel^ and gaidanoe at home and 
abroad, were occnpying prominent places in the 
booksellers* windows; and the Continental Brad- 
shawa passed fireely a^cross the counters of book- 
vending stationers ; and viAToa vbrax, with his list 
of grievances, groans, and cautions to novices in 
foreign travel was passing into a fourth edition, 
within three months after first emerging fipom Eidg- 
way^s in Piccadilly, on the bright morning of August 
12th, 1863, when Her Britannic Majesty left Eng- 
land for Rosenau, and her faithful subject, but not 
one of her chaplains, the writer of these pages, em- 
barked at Dover on board the *' Vivid," 120 horse- 
power, for Calais. There were but a few English 
on deck or below ; and among these were heard the 
very common observation of landsmen whose hopes 
were fathers to their thoughts and convictions — ^they 
having at heart no sincere relish of salt water con- 
veyance — that we should '^ have a capital passage " 
— '^ the sea was like a lahe ;" just as we observe 
little children patting the head of a huge mas- 
tiff, and exclaiming, while they tremble at their 
venturesomeness, ^^He won't bite me. Oh, no, 
Neptune won't hurt me, would he V^ But in fact 
liiere is hardly any aspect or appearance in nature so 
fallacious as the calm, placid face of Ocean, with 
its treacherous innumerable smiles — the '^ avdpvOfiov 
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ryeXaa-fia" of JBschylns, — iUumined and set-ofif by an 
ante-meridian sun, and shining in what appears a dead 
cahn. It reminds me always of the well-known ex- 
clamation of Horace, which I would for the occasion 
render thus : applying to the sea all that the poet, 
with the treacherous element in his mind's eye^ 
addressed to yellow-haired Pjrrha : — 

" Mirabitur insolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur, credulus aure&. 
Qui semper yacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aur® 
Fallacis ! Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites!"* . 

" How much the wond'ring novice has to learn, " 
Who, trusting to that glistening face of thine, 
EeUes on a continual calm, and feels 
That thou wilt ever gentle be as now ; 
iNor dreads the changes of the fickle wind ! 
Unhappy they who only know thy smiles, 
And never yet have thy true nature proved." 

And this was fully illustrated before we had 
steamed over three leagues. The perpendicular 
took to the diagonal. Those who had started hori- 
zontally, relying on the assurance that thus they 
would " feel nothing" through the whole voyage^ 
assumed the perpendicular, and made for the gun- 
whale. Several that had lit a cigar and walked a 
plank, as if to exhibit '^ sea legs,'' yielded up their 
attention and something more, in a musing and 

* Hor. Carm. lib. i. Od. 5, Ad Pyrrham. 
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seemingly miserable pliglit^ to the everchanging and 
chopping surface of the Channel; and just as the 
reddest of roses saspende4 over ignited sulphur 
becomes paler and paler till all but white, — even thus 
the vermeil cheeks and cherry lips faded, faded 
away into creamy hues that seemed a very death to 
beauty. Brief as it is, the ordeal is fearful in agony, 
and stem in its arrest, yet our bows never dipped. 
The Lake of Geneva is frequently in greater agita- 
tion than these intermediate waves of the Pas de 
Calais. If that insinuating advertiser on " func- 
tional disorders,^^ whose alteratives strenuously 
resist any departure from the natural action of the 
stomach, liver, and diaphragm, and enforce order 
(if the printed directions folded round each box be 
but obeyed), could but compound some bon-bon or 
unguent which would to a certainty avert sea-sick- 
ness, he might realize a larger sum within the first 
year of such a specifiers sale, than would redeem 
three or four Great Easterns. A little jeu de mots 
might be appended to it, somewhat in this style : — 

" Oh ! take a pil — oh ! take a pil — 
A pilgrimage segure from ill ! 
Braye the broad sea and you will (reach)* 
The certain truth my nostrums teach." 

Badinage apart, the administration of five grains 
of calomel six-and-thirty hours previous to em- 

* Is this properly spelt ? (Printer's boy.) 
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barkation^ would in three causes out of four aTort 
any ooosiderable sufiermg^ if it prevBnted it ikA 
altogether. A liver and stomach at ease are as 
enviable on board ship physically, as a good con- 
science is anjrwhere morally ; and it is the neglect 
of this preliminary purification which makes sucb 
havoc of human '' internals," when men aoid womeia 
(those especially wbo pride themselves on nem&r 
iaking johysic) exchange pavements for ground 
swells, and plane walking for seesaw. While on 
this hackneyed subject I may as well place on re- 
cord a singularly successful experiment made at the 
instance of her physician, who himself' had pros- 
pered with it, by a lady who two years since crossed 
the straits, exempt from any the slightest sensation 
of uneasiness, though so incapable, in general, of 
remaining long on the water, even in a row-boat on 
a river, as to change colour if the little vessel 
swayed; and the preveaitive lay simply in her draw- 
ing a long breath at every inspiration* throughout 
the hour and three*<]uarters of a sea passage, during 
which many individuals suffered the extreme of in- 
disposition. I was witness of this fact, and saw her 
about half an hour afterwards preparing to continue 
her journey into the Netherlands by the next train, 
instead of remaining, as she had fully expected she 
would have been obliged to do, for twelve or fifteen 
* J. &, three times in a minute. 
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honrs (to recover) at CSalais. Such among my readers 
as may be contemplating a trip a few weeks hence 
would do well to keep tkis incident in their recol- 
lection, and withBolingbroke — 

'* Sigh their English breath in foreign doncU,*' 

between Kent and Picardy. 

The Great Northern Company of France com- 
pleted a most excellent arrangement, when they 
brought their Calais terminus to the jetty side. 
When I was eighteen years of age, it was a matter 
of two dayB and two nights to travel with a pair of 
'' posters^^ in our own cabriolet from Dessin^s Hotel 
to the Boulevart des ItaKens. The old road through 
Abbeville, Amiens, and Chantilly, made it a course 
of 186 miles. The iron line comprehends 21 : 
which is just the distance between London and 
Liverpool vi4 Birmingham. As the ordinary first- 
class fare for the latter journey is £1 15«., and the 
express first-class ticket issued at Calais for I^ris is 
but £1 88. 9d., we still travel at a very considerable 
per centage in our favour on the French tramway ; 
and xny transit from the port to the Grand Em- 
barcadt^re du Nord, on these terms, was accomplished 
in five hours and three-quarters. I had but poor 
companionship en chemin faisant. It may be 
that men in business, wholesale or retail traders in 
France, have one and all more disposable ready 
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inonej at command for moying about the kingdom 
than the aristocracy of the land, and that necessity 
alone induces the latter to leave home. But it is 
remarkable that, familiar as I have long been with 
their country in most of its Departments, I have 
rarely fallen in with native gentry in the first-class 
carriages. My fellow-travellers have almost always 
been commercial men, or, as I gathered from their 
conversation, manufacturers and heads of firms in 
the capital and chief cities. This is, of course, more, 
likely to be the case between Paris and the two 
favourite sea-ports ; because, in point of fact, French 
gentlemen are rare visitants among us. Such a 
group as father, mother, son, and two daughters of 
a Parisian family travelling by mail from Paris to 
England, is not to be seen once probably in three 
months. The expensiveness of residence and of 
everything in London, contrasted with the ordinary 
manage and outgoings of a private family in Paris, 
deters the higher class from coming among us ; and 
even where a considerable outlay of money would not 
operate as a hindrance and dissuasive, and while they 
might reasonably rely on the average proficiency 
of the English (of their own rank) in the French 
tongue, to make themselves perfectly intelligible 
when introduced and welcomed in general society, 
they weU know that none of our servants, none of 
the common people, comprehend a syllable of the 
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foreign languages ; and tbat is an annoyance they 
cannot brook. 

It is astonishing, after nearly fifty years' peace 
and friendly and perpetual intercourse between the 
two greatest nations in the universe, to find so ^ery 
few Frenchmen of eminence or of good social posi- 
tion qualified to maintain the briefest dialogue in 
our language. Many, perhaps twenty in a hundred, 
are capable of reading it ; but their vocabulary, when 
they attempt to speak, is soon exhausted ; and no- 
thing, probably, but the absolute necessity of 
mastering what they one and all designate the most 
difficult and discouraging of all languages, induces 
a French gentleman or lady to acquire this excep- 
tional knowledge. Occasional comparisons with 
each other^s tongue have in many a ride through a 
dull country beguiled the hour ; and I suppose we, 
with our Saxon roots, must always outrage the ears 
of those whom we would good-naturedly enlighten 
when referring to peculiar pronunciation. We 
encounter a Shibboleth in ^^ oie, foie, rue, peuple, 
yeux, CBufs, sAr, and monsieur,^' though these 
are but tests of accuracy in accent ; but when we 
challenge a French student of ^'Murray's Gram- 
mar,^' or "Johnson's Dictionary,^' to pronounce 
off-hand, at sight, the various sounds of our ough, 
and put him or her through " bough, tough, dough, 
cough, hough, through, lough, sough, and youth" 
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■— " sohrentiir tabulso risn'^ — a. hearty laugh, or a 
gro&n, breaks oflF the lesson ; '^ Ah ! comme o'est 
barbare I c'est afl&enx \" and the attainment of such 
knowledge is declared to be either too excellent of 
too vexations and hopeless for youth or age. 

Belying on the cognate tongues, an EngKshman 
may now and then ^' make a shot^' (as we say) in 
Germany, and be understood; but in France this 
may prove a perilous venture, and give unbounded 
offence. The late Frederick Reynolds, the drama- 
tist, related two or three most ludicrous instances 
of this ; among which was the loquacious English- 
man observing to the Mayor of Calais, who was 
sitting opposite to him at a table-d^hdte, that he 
had that day paid a visit to his wooden-headed 
father,* (Votre pere avec sa t6te debois); and a 
single-minded mdre defamille, fresh from Finsbury, 
who had undertaken to speak French for all her 
party, gave strict injunctions to the chambermaid 
at Quillacq^s Hotel, to place a tall sailor under the 
blankets of each bed in their sleeping rooms — ^that 
is to say, " un grand matelot,^' in lieu of ^' un gros 
matelas'^ (mattress). The Germans, in their turn, 
miss the mark now and then ; and a Prussian nuli- 
taire requested my sister-in-law to hand him, at 

* He had inquired of some waiters the French term for " pier." 
They, only thinking of some English " milord," replied, *• pair,'* a 
peer. , 

.. . >.... '..'i- ■■ • -• ' • 
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breakfast, the milk-box. An old friend of mine, 
some time since on a visit at a French nobleman^s 
cMtean, apprized bis entertainers of bia habit of 
keeping a jug of toast and water at his bedside 
during the night. Not being aware, however, that 
the French for toast and water was " eau panee,*' 
he merely mentioned, '^ pain r6ti et de Teau/' Just 
as he had closed his door, the thoughtful Count 
came throi:^h the corridor, and knocked. ^^ I have 
brought you. some toast; there is water in your 
roomP^ These trips and shortcomings must be 
looked for till after long domiciliation — ^we may 
almost say, naturaUzsation — in the country, where 
ear and memory may store up the foreign vocabu- 
lary, especially of colloquial and commonest phrases, 
and imbibe the accent ; but the French, of all foreign- 
ers, appear to be the most sensitive, most appre- 
hensive, of committing themselves by even a slight 
blunder. Perhaps their amour propre winces as 
they endeavour to cope with the anomalies of our 
grammar and the perpetually recurring ^^ Teutonic^' 
in our accent and intonation, especially the th, 
whether at the beginning, middle, or end of a word, 
as I shall, ia the course of ijiy narrative, illustrate. 
We lose not a little by their diffidence and disqualifi- 
cation to converse ; for they are the most intelligent 
of European people ; sociable, communicative, and 
kindly in manner; and the intimacy springing out 
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of unembarrassed mutual discourse would soon bo 
duly appreciated on both sides. 

I have been jotting down the substance of such 
brief colloquy as was held between myself and two 
Scotch travellers — one apparently a clergyman — 
between the coas.t and the capital. They knew 
nothing of the country we were traversing; but 
before we had proceeded forty miles they were both 
fast asleep, reminding me forcibly of the mode in 
which Brovm, Jones, and Eobinson saw Belgium ! 
I cannot help thinking disparagingly of a man who 
can thus travel, as it were, from Dan to Beersheba, 
disregarding the strange territory as if it were aU 
barren. Sterne was in the right. Hence it results 
that so many hundreds and thousands of our country- 
men remain abroad for many months; sometimes 
for years — and are conveyed through countless 
leagues and ever- varying features of scenery, and 
return with no more knowledge of the characteristics 
of the soil, the tillage, the produce, the peasantry, 
the poverty or prosperity of the provinces comprised 
in long and expensive journeys, than if they had 
invariably travelled in the dark. Many, in fact, 
jprefer the night trains ! Considering the proximity , 
of the two countries, and the totally different status 
of the rural populations, and the contrasts every- 
where exhibited between ovmership in our flourish- 
ing island and the condition of landlords and tenants 
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on the Continent^ it is £bu: more interesting for an 
Englishman to keep a look out^ right and left^ in 
France^ than in his own country. The road passes,'in 
France^ not through tenant-farmers^ occupations, but 
through numberless little estates — proprietorships; 
aud our attention is naturally drawn to the operations 
of the parcellement system, to the diminutive crops of 
hardly conceivable variety ; the homes of the culti- 
vators ; the live and dead stock on their tiny home- 
steads ; the expedients they use to turn to the best 
account every square yard; and the shifts to whick 
they are reduced in making bad land pay, and 
rendering even a marsh subservient to some profit- 
able end. An observant eye will soon discover how 
many occupations they follow, besides that of sow- 
ing and reaping, gardening and grazing. These 
toiling peasants are *' lords of the soil V Their all 
is frequently comprehended within a few paces! 
Some measure their patrimony by roods, some by 
acres — ^rarely exceeding six of the latter. One is, 
probably, carrying on the trade of a carpenter, an- 
other, of a bricklayer; and the two, combinedly, 
help to build each other's houses. Their near 
neighbour may be a blacksmith; and next to him 
fives a chaudronnier, or brazier, vulgb, tinker. The 
man whom we espy in a white cotton cap, thinning 
out his carrots, is the painter and glazier among 
this group of cottagers, and can do a little plumbing. 
VOL. I. C 
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The old woman^ kmttizig as she watches ihe wan- 
dering of ^o lean cows browsing on the green 
verge^ is the wife of a tailor^ for whom his nigh- 
dweller^ the painter^ delineated on his shntters those 
^vid representations of waistcoats and ^^ peg top'* 
trowsers. The man sitting on a piece of mat^ and 
breaking stones alongside of the sedgy brook^ is the 
possessor of two strips of clover and poppies, which 
divide the haricot beans from the diseased potatoes 
at a furlong's distance ; and the four bovs and girls 
we see tying up the scarlet runners, are the children 
of the baker, who is also the constable and the 
registrar of births and deaths. Thirty-six: or forty 
pounds a year may be the maximum of value real- 
ized from the largest of these proprietorships — 
many never are worth ten ; and these receipts are 
produced from the combination of trades and from 
various appropriations of the surface of the soil, 
whether in breeding poultry or raisiug seeds, or 
rearing bees, or rabbits, or any business from which, 
certaiu small but quick returns are attainable, off a 
very Hmited area of space. It is an existence de- 
manding continuous efforts and energies, compared 
with which that of any one of our farm-labourers in 
constant employ, at twelve shillings a week, with 
five pounds at harvest time, and occasional '^ work 
by the grate'' (such as draining or fencing, which 
would earn five pounds more) — ^a condition of rural 
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life without risk or liability^ tmaffected bj bad 
seaaons^ bEghts, or other casualty — is indepemdenoe. 
These little proprietors hardly ever know what it ia 
to be at ease ; the total absence of capital^ and the 
difficulty of mending the soil where pig-keeping is 
zare and expensive^ and compost is only procurable 
ia infinitesimal quantities^ renders the farming 
(absurdly so called) very pirecarious, and leaves 
hardly any margin for bad seasons and failures. 

Let it be. asked whether this is the prosperity, 
indepeudence^ and happiness contemplated by tiie 
orators at Rochdale, Liverpool^ and Birmingham, 
for our poor, upon a supposed division of the land 
in England, when every peasant should turn up the 
fiirrow on his own freehold ? Knowing what I well 
know of little holdings and little ownerships, I will 
answer for the most intelligent and industrious of 
our British labourers being only too glad, after a 
year's experience, to be " divorced from the land,'* 
and to return to the single blessedness of constant 
work imder a good master. 

Several of these cultivators between twenty and 
twenty-six years of age are liable to be drawn for 
the army. It is ^' hard Hues'' for the wife, if the 
militaire elect be a married man, while he is with 
his regiment, leamiug and perhaps loving the art of 
war ; and the furrows and grey hairs of the French 
peasant's wife of forty years of age, that make her 
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resemble the matron of sixty-five in o\a more 
fayoored land^ tell of the painful industry^ wearing 
away the fiesh and cramping the bones^ with which 
the rood of land has been made to maintain (for five 
months out of the twelve) its man^ at a period of 
life when the want of cherishing and sufficient diet 
makes itself felt, even where there may be no fiul- 
ing health. Now, I say that the roadside viewed 
with these reflections, is no tiresome, uninteresting 
spectacle. Through nearly fifty years I have always 
found the contemplation of its curiously blended 
features a source of continual amusement and food 
for thought. PoKtical economy reveals its curi- 
ous details in all directions, and they are not without 
a certain tendency to edify ; and even where neither 
man nor man^s home appears, there are not wanting 
objects for the eye of intelligent inquiry to rest 
on. A well laid hedge, an entirely new sort of 
fence, a judiciously-constructed bridge, culvert, drain, 
or dam, in a seemingly impracticable quarter; a 
well-formed rick or stack; a picturesque Eembrandt- 
like mill ; a Cuyp-like group of cattle ; a pollard 
oak of the days of Philippe de Valois, which Berg- 
hem or Ruysdael would have immortalized; a barn, 
stable, ditch, and coppice, dank and dark in the 
" gloaming," which seem to constitute a living Hob- 
beina ; all, or any of these, repay the gaze of a 
careful and waking tourist, and add to his gather- 
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ings by the way as a pilgrim in strange lands ; but 
"to sleep, percliance to dream/' as Hamlet says, 
tiirongh all this, and to be borne along in stupid 
unconsciousness of the ever-varying diorama here 
described, is to be proof and bulwark against all 
sense of a traveller's privileges and obligations ; all 
appeals to the eye, taste, and mind. 

One of my gentlemen happening to start out of 
his slumbers when we halted for a minute or two at 
Bethunb, I made some remark on the name of the 

place, in association with that of a Major B , 

many years ago eminent in London as one of the 
tallest officers in the Household Brigade, in which 
my brother-in-law was his only compee^. The som- 
nolent presbyter said it was a name naturalized 
through many centuries in Scotland where it is pro- 
nounced " Beaton/' Bethtjne had already fixed my 
attention to its position on the map some three 
years previous, when on my way to the Field of 
Azincour. A detachment of Henry the Fifth's army 
lay here after the memorable battle of 1415 ; and 
this incident, among the reminiscences of the Feast 
of St. Crispian, is not devoid of interest, though 
England's soldiers have long since ceased to " stand 
on tiptoe when that day is named."* 

An active thinker will joyfully recur to genial 
passages of his country's history, and rehsh even the 
* Shakspeare. Senry K, Act It., Scene 8. 
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ugliest tracts of land so long as they awaken sacfa. as- 
sociations. We are thrown among oathentic records 
of the past at our very landing. It is not for ns to 
travel like parcels and merchandise^ as if we were 
component parts of a goods^ traffic train. Throagh. 
hundreds of leagues we come in contact with 
mementoes and landmarks in the tales of which any 
Enghshman^ conversant with the various and event- 
ful annals of his fatherland^ cannot but sympathize ; 
and neither tramways nor stations^ nor tall chimneys, 
nor factories, nor any of the obtrusive novelties and 
avowed deformities of modem landscape in which 
the spirit of utilitarianism and thrift has superseded 
the picturesque and beautiful, and cut up and trans- 
formed many a square mile of the ancient territory, 
will avail to render Picardy a despicable line of 
route, however heartily it is in general abused ; or 
obliterate from memory the records of our way in 
France, and the memorials to all ages of the tri- 
umphant prowess of British valour and intrepidity. 
It is by calHng up these memories tl^t the generally 
unpopular journey from Calais or Boulogne to Paris 
may be rendered positively agreeable to any man of 
feeUng and discernment, that will but take thought 
for the moment as he is borne along through locali- 
ties illustrating at every other stage the spirit- 
stirring chronicles of ancient and modem times — 
be they stereotyped in the black letters of a Froissart, 
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or in type of some choice new founts set up for a 
HaUam or a Bussell. Towers^ steeples^ belfries^ 
batteries^ fortresses^ convents^ palaces^ and prisons^ 
even rivers, roads^ and byways, have each their 
story, and appeal to the scholar and antiqiiarian in 
scenes on which the human character has appeared 
to the greatest advantage, and where all that is 
worthy of observation in the study of men or of 
kingdoms is continually rising into prominence. 

We may indulge in many pleasurable exercises 
of memory after we have set foot on the soil of Old 
Gaul, besides those attached to our Edwards and 
Henrys ; many mind-engrossing subjects are posi- 
tively forced upon the traveller, who reflects that 
he is a pilgrim and a stranger in the land of Glovis, 
Philip Augustus, Charles V., Louis XI., XIY., and 
XVI. — a kingdom wasted, even within the last 
seventy years, by the Eevolutionists ; usurped, for 
the sake of '^order^^(!), by a Corsican; regained by 
the Legitimists ; forfeited^ transferred, abandoned, 
and reclaimed by successive rulers, whose defeat 
or ascendancy contributed by turns to render the. 
history of France the destined teacher of mankind, 
in lessons which may be said rather to instruct 
through the judicial suffering entailed by tyranny 
and vice, than by the blessed influences of pious 
example or patriotic virtue. 

I believe, nevertheless, that all the philosophy 
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of travel in which we constantly used to ruminate^ 
while posting at the rate of six miles an hour^ has 
been effectually extinguished by the convoi d grande 
Vitesse ! He who thus runs or rides now can with 
difficulty read^ and all such intellectual enjoyment 
is, in the present day, derivable only from home 
study previous to starting ; for the gay metropolis 
of the Bourbons and Bonapartes is reached, per 
saUumy as it were, long before we have disposed of 
Crecy, or of Eustace St. Pierre at Calais. Our 
countrymen have ceased to ask for a peep into 
'^ Steme^s Eoom^^ at Dessin^s ; the story about the 
old monk and his snuff-box, and the E^mise, and the 
D^sobligeant, and the Preface, is ^' pooh-poohed *' 
in toto. Hogarth^s Gate, unknown to the present 
generation, wins not a passing glance; and the 
nauseated traveller, intent upon little else than his 
'^billet'' and his '^bagages,^' takes up with old 
Napoleon's opinion, that '^une bonne route vaut 
tons les souvenirs,'^ and cares but to ascertain that 
six hours will effectually set him down in Paris. 

For my part, the sea-breeze had sharpened appe- 
tite, and having twenty minutes on hand after quitting* 
the '^ Vivid'' (and many Ziind that came in it !), Iwas 
glad enough to make a hot and savoury lunch, on. 
^' cdtelettes de veau aux petits pois" and a tumbler of 
Burgundy, in the Buffet, having thought out enough^ 
as the reader perceives, for an opening chapter. 
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It was nearly eight o^clock before we crossed tlie 
fine of the outer fortifications of Paris, that 
magnum opus of Louis Philippe of Orleans, and 
a grand military curiosity at least, the monster pro- 
portions of which may be best conceived by the 
fact, that the closest line that could be drawn 
around it, outside the forts, for the purpose of 
blockade, would be no less than forty-five miles in 
length. It was no new project, however, of the 
Citizen King. One hundred and seventy-four years 
ago, a memoir on the subject was drawn up by 
Vauban ; not, indeed, as a direct proposal for prac- 
tical uses, but as a suggestion for the consideration 
of military men and the Government. He pointed 
out the great importance of Paris to the rest of 
France, and the consequent expediency of pro- 
viding for its safety. '^ It is impossible,^' says he, ^^ to 
take too many precautions to preserve it, and the 
more so that, if an enemy had forced our frontiers, 
beaten and dispersed our armies, and at last pene- 
trated the interior of the kingdom, which is very 
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difficult, I admit, but not impossible'' — as was evi- 
denced in 1814, — "one cannot doubt that he would 
make every effort to render himself master of the 
capital/' 

At the period when the greatest engineer of 
that day recorded this sound and substantiated 
opinion, Paris was surrounded with old walls in an 
imperfect state, which occupied the line of tlie 
present boulevarts. These were to be repaired, 
and strengthened by the addition of an earthem 
rampart and parapet for artillery, and a d^p ditch 
in front, a recollection of which is occasionally to 
be traced in streets in Paris, beginning with 
*' Foss6." Beyond this, at a distance of twelve 
hundred yards, which in those days was the ex- 
treme range of heavy cannon shot, he proposed to 
form a continuous enclosure, consisting of a regular 
permanent rampart, with bastion fronts, on tho 
largest scale, with the addition of outworks, and all 
the details of the most complete constructioni 

Yauban's conceptions have, as we know, been 
infinitely exceeded, though the modern plan has 
palpably aimed at keeping the city in subjection, 
quite as much as repelling a besieger. But view 
these immense outworks as we may, such fortifi- 
cation, however formidable in aspect, is, in fact, 
conducive to lasting ' peace ; for it removes the 
temptations to aggressive war by diminishing the 
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probability of its auocesB ; and^ as we rattled and 
rushed across the inner enceinte in approaching the 
Gbeat Northern Terminus of the kingdom, we were 
most powerfully reminded by eveiy feature of these 
massive defences, how difficult and undesirable it 
would be to enter them on other than friendly 
terms. This we were at length permitted to accom- 
plish in ample time for a comfortable repast, nearly 
opposite to the Eastern Counties' Bailway Station — 
for such we may caU it, at the extremity of the 
Boulevart Sebastopol — in broad daylight. 

I had no hundred-weighted portmanteaux, nor 
monster carpet-bags, nor a ponderous " tient-tout,'* 
nor dressing-cases or hat-boxes, nor any canes, 
fishing-rods, or telescopes, or photograph appa- 
ratus ; nor any fanciful specimens of that sort of 
^gg^S^ which the aucient Romans used very ap- 
propriately to term ''impedimenta/' Twelve days* 
absence, and a scientifically-packed valise, capable 
of being held by a guide, without detriment even 
to pedestrian progress, if requisite, was the extent 
of my excursion and encumbrance; and he who 
would taste the sweete of travel en gargon must con- 
form to this limitation. He may, of course, send 
onward his bulkier stores and wardrobe by the 
goods traffic train to the town where he contem- 
plates making any considerable stay; but for all 
intermediate movements, especially off the main 
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route, this scale of outfit is all lie should take 
thought for. It is not, indeed, exactly what is implied 
in the heading, '^Through Europe with a tooth- 
brush/^ but tourists well up to their work, as 
many a charming narrative has testified, will bear 
out my notions on this point, and re-echo the 
recommendation of such independence. 

The object of my little expedition was not 
altogether of an ordinary character. Some of my 
readers may possibly remember one particular inci- 
dent in that pilgrimage into Dauphin6, which be- 
came the subject matter of two octavo volumes 
given to ''the discerning public," anno Domini 
1855. I refer to my having arrived in the town of 
Varennes, in Argonne (dept. Meuse), and to my 
utter inability to find any trader, office-keeper, or 
functionary who would acknowledge the fact of our 
sovereign piece being bon& fide money. Such coin, 
it was affirmed, had never before been offered, never 
been negotiated or seen in the place ; it could not 
surely be anything but a medal, a handsome little 
pocket-piece, interesting enough to the owner, no 
doubt, as having the Queen's e&gj, but certainly of 
no value in the market. The postilion who drove 
my caliche from Buzancy obtaiued payment from 
the good-humoured woman who kept the inn of the 
" Grand Cerf," where I alighted, and he trotted 
homeward without waiting to see the issue of my 
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manifest insolvency. I had sixty such pieces in my 
breast pockety and I had walked about the streets 
for an hour with one of the retainers attached to 
the little inn, who took me to various houses where 
te supposed I might meet with some one willing to 
give evidence to my assertion that each such piece 
of English golden coin was worth twenty-five francs 
and ten or twenty centimes, all to no purpose, for 
every individual that handled it shook his head and 
smiled blandly, but would not advance even a franc 
upon it, and I was standing in ludicrous embarrass- 
ment, in the shadow of the '' White Hart " above 
mentioned, surrounded by nearly a score of idlers 
and inquisitives, with no alternative, as seemed^to 
me, but that of writing to M. Laffitte in Paris, re- 
questing a transmission of the needful French 
money, when a voice was heard from a window of 
the goodly mansion facing the apsis of the parish 
church of our Lady of Varennes, inquiring, as 
young England would phrase it, ^^What was the 
row ? " The hostess, who was not a httle amused 
at the whole affair, hereupon exclaimed, ''Why, 
look, if there be not Monsieur le Cure calling out to 
us P' Hereupon one of the crowd ran off to the 
Presbytere — ^we will call it the Parsonage — ^and in- 
formed the Incumbent (for it was he) that a certain 
Monsieur Anglais had arrived with his pockets full 
of gold, and could not persuade any one to rid him 
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ofasmgle piece. '^" ^ ^^^ tie moet iBcre^^A^ 

^^tluaicrous ^^^^7:«^rra--eralw«y« 
^ countrymen («^-/f ^ ,, once be^- 
considered), begged t^^I ^ Hs bonBe, that lx« 
quested, in lus name, "^J^^ ^ B^tain defea-tea 
^ght aet eyeB on a natxve of G^ ^ ^^..^ 

^'iis purpose oi ^^^^^^^ ,, ^uch goia 
x^tion in particular, the spen g 
i^ly in France. ^^^ 3« I Ha^re 

The interview on th^ oc ^^ ^^^ .^j^ 

^d, been already descnbed S^ ^^ ^^^^ 

Monsieur VAbbUed me mtoh«^^^^^ ^^^^ 
taiten from an escrutoixe a D g ^^^ ^^ 

for.^ single and ^-H« ^ /--^ two hux^axed 
Italian coin, at o^ce -PPf^ ^..a sovereigns 

and fifty francs for ten oi y r ^ ^g j 

and begged I would --P*^^«^^,, ^^ said, was 
evidently stood "^,^^^/^^ ^ ^^^t take my even- 

expedition. , ot tVie " Cerf/' a»<3 

As I had bespoken a dmner at tl^« ^ ^ 

was unwilling to mortify the P^^^^^^fJ^^^^^g 
gone to another and better --1^\ ^^ ^;*^^7^^. 
% appointment for un petit dmer tout-i-f^t iran 
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cais at a quarter to seven^ I made a. compromise 
with my obliging clerical brother by engaging my- 
self to look in at a quarter to eiglit> and taste his 
best Vins de Beanne et de Verdnn. I then went to 
doff my travelling costume^ having two portman- 
teaux on that journey; and having paid what had 
been advanced in the inn on my behalf when the 
driver was leaving the town, and while I was roving 
from post to pillar with my " medals,'' I accepted 
iie Curfe's oflFer to take me a circnitons walk outside 
the place, and show me from the heights of Mont- 
&iicon the valley, the vineyards, and hanging 
gardens, and terraced villas, which constitute the 
most attractive features of Varennes. As has been 
elsewhere narrated (but I must of necessity refer to 
my already published account of this very singular 
meeting), I gave my new friend to understand that 
I had travelled thus far all the way from Devonshire 
to make myself familiar with the locale of the ever- 
memorable arrest of the Idng and royal family of 
Prance, in June, 1791, an event upon which the 
destiny not only of that great country, but of Europe, 
and many a realm beyond its confines, might cor- 
rectly be said to have turned at the close of the last 
century, and concerning which so many diverse and 
conflicting histories had been published since the 
days of the great Revolution. That authenticity 
seemed to be attain^tble only on the spot, where I 
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» 
might now at length see, hear, and judge for myself. 

This, he said, he would guarantee I should do. 

I kept my appointment with this worthy repre- 
sentative of his country's church, and passed a very 
agreeable and edifying evening, during which his 
almost incessant flow of talk, his wit, and learning, 
and extensive information, made an impression 
which is still vivid, and which, in the sequel, led to 
all that I have in these pages undertaken to tell. I 
must, nevertheless, refer my readers, in whose power 
it may be to consult the publication, to those volumes 
where the details of this interview and its sequences 
have been already recorded. The next two days 
were spent in visiting the most interesting localities 
and personages of the place, among whom the 
Mayor was invited to meet me at dinner, and in 
examining the archives and Proces Verbal of the 
Arrest, which the Mayor informed me had never 
till that moment been inspected by any one but 
myself and Monsieur de la Martine. Having made 
my extracts, and completed such drawings as I 
judged most serviceable for illustration of the sub- 
ject, I took leave of my kind-hearted entertainer 
and proceeded onward to Dauphin6, not without 
heartfelt regret on either side that in all human pro- 
bability we might never meet again. " Diis aliter 
visum.'' It was otherwise ordered. 

About five weeks afterwards I was lodged at a 
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small inn at Choisy le Eoi, the favourite sfejour of 
Louis XV. J at about twenty minutes railway distance 
from Paris, the hotels of which were overflowing at 
that period in consequence of the Grande Exposi- 
tion, when, at a sudden turning which led down to 
the Seine, I beheld my Abbe, en soutane, slowly 
ascending the incline of the street towards us. Our 
astonishment at thus meeting was mutual. He had 
visited the capital to see the Palais de Tlndustrie, 
the supposed rival of our Crystal Palace Exhibition, 
the resort of myriads of travellers from every de- 
partment of France, and was only come down for 
an hour to call on a clerical friend resident in 
Choisy. I was on my way to England, and could 
not spare time for a day with him in Paris, but on 
my re-entering the French metropolis I sought out 
an English agent for Allsopp^s ale, and bade him 
deUver a half-dozen basket of it, with a few bottles 
of Guinnesses porter, at my friend^s hotel. No. 9, 
Rue de la Michaudiere, leading out of the Italian Bou- 
levart, begging he would permit me thus to initiate 
him in our favourite national beverage, and to 
acknowledge in krud the excellence of those more 
highly refined potations to which he had introduced 
me at his Parsonage. He subsequently informed 
me by letter that I had made him acquainted with 
the most wondeHul liquor he had ever tasted, and 
that he expected he should astonish some of his 
VOL. I. D 
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paruidoneiB 'wheia ponring out a glassful for tbeir 
nafifisiimeflit aaod hmgoTaHoii, for I liad nearly 
UowB Ilia Jkead off; and though BothizLg could sur- 
pafis the fisFonr and bodjr of those generous fluida, 
lie qoestianad whether he or .any of lus comitryineii 
coold Te&tnze to adc^ ihem as ordinajy ^rink in 
Hcance, the ean de Tse of which was hardly mosBB 
fl| pfn1iffc1v> and' stimulatii^ 

llie reader will now ^Kmdade that here >onr 
amicable relations in Hm planet, so far as personal 
intercourse could {aurota them, would extend sa> 
&rther. Not ao. In the smnmer of 1858^ preTiima 
to Tvftdch we had -often ezchaoged letters, I wrote to 
Inm orging his acceptance of my hearty in\dtatian 
to my own comitry^ He was a man admiral^ 
qualified by birth, edncatum, and social position to 
understand and appreckte England and the IBhig- 
liflh. In foamer years (he was now in his My* 
seventh) he had travelled through Italy, lived in 
Borne, and formed intimate acquaintance wiiJi the 
piesent Pope, and hixuriated amid the treasures of 
antiquity and art in the eternal ciiy. Moving, at 
diffiorent periods, in the circles of enlightened njid 
polished society, he had acquired that which is 
infinitely more valuable than erudition, especially to 
a Eoman Catholic divine, a wide knowledge of Tn^t^ 
and things in the world at lai^e ; that Buperatructni© 
on the broad basis of classical and scientific ao- 
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qiiif«ments^ irithoat wbich mere book-learning 
finks into pedantry^ and eren ihe sncceasfid puitmst 
of pbiloBopliy and belles letbres tends bat to cherish 
Tanfty and contracted ideas. He had made manj 
an excursion also in the fairest provinces of his own 
Goontry ; was famiUar wi& its history, and a care- 
fal obsoTYer of those phenomena in nature, and 
those characteristics in life and manners, which it 
deirolyes upon every intelligent tourist to note and 
reflect upon ; and I could not but form the advan-^ 
tageous opinion of my French friend, that he would 
laaid on our shores with taste and capacities en- 
abling him to benefit largdy by even a very brief 
i^dence among us, and to store up those recollec- 
tions which, if they were but more generally im- 
pressed, would tend in no light degree to make the 
two great rival nations friends at heart indeed. 

I am aware ihat this opinion is not shared by all 
who tMnk upon the subject. Only last October, 
a friend, whose sentiments mostly coincide with 
mine, repeated to me the following words, uttered 
by the French noble at whose chateau he was a guest 
some twenty-dhxee years since, the house, by the 
by, where the mistake arose about the eau panee 1 
" Sir, you will hear many polite and pleasant things 
from the lips of the men of this generation, meet 
them when and where you may : they will pay com- 
pHments to you and to your country; they will 
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extol its freedom, laws, and goveminent, and leave 
an impression on your mind that their hearts are 
with you, and that you stand high in their esteem ; 
but, I tell you, my good sir, that our natioii^s uni- 
versal feeling is much nearer to hatred of yours. 
You have wounded them too deeply ever to be for- 
given ; their defeat and humiliation inflicted in the 
very heart of France, in Paris — their capital, the 
pride of their land — ^will never be forgotten ; their 
hearts' prayers and unceasing desire is to wipe out 
that stigma, and avenge the outrage their arnxywr 
propre sustained in your occupation of the territory 
they had beUeved to be inviolable and invulnerable. 
War, victorious and vindictive war, with Great 
Britain, rely upon it, is at the core of every true 
Frenchman's heart/' 

As the existence of this bad feeling and foolish 
thought is repudiated by the French of the present 
day, we need not accept the statement of this 
peevish reasoner as a declaration of fact. The very 
period of time at which it was made nullifies its 
weight and importance, if it ever carried any, which 
may be considered very questionable. Many a 
generation has passed away since the old gentle- 
man, now in his grave, indulged in the ominous 
croak that so dismally discouraged my worthy 
friend's inclinations to believe in the existence of a 
really generous and amicable disposition towards 
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the BngKsh: and the French people, at large, in- 
cluding ni£my thousands of the military, have out- 
lived the vulgar odium their forefathers would fain 
have handed down as an heirloom to every 
family. 

The English mind has long since been far better 
understood and appreciated by all classes across the 
channel. The judicious course we have followed 
out as dispassionate lookers-on, yet gladly beholding 
every advance towards liberty, and signalizing our 
policy by its unselfishness in endeavouring to blend 
the interests of the two nations, has been pro- 
ductive of the happiest influences ; and our recently 
expressed inclination to let European diflSculties 
settle themselves, without our being mixed up at 
all with Continental politics, has strengthened a 
very prevalent conviction abroad that we have done 
the French a good turn by making general peace a 
necessity. The nature of that glory is now un- 
known which could compensate for the waste, . 
misery, and desolation certain to ensue from the 
renewal of old grievances and hostility. As for the 
alleged heart-burnings on the subject of the first 
Bonaparte, the tales of the First Empire have 
become tedious' even in young Frenchmen's ears. 
The prestige of the vieux mousquetaire is wonder- 
fully Cn the wane ; and, as we all know, the Imperial 
robe, diadem, and sceptre are considered to be 
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more '^ tellmg'^ now on tiie Yenddme column snmmifc 
than the liUfe cocked hat and oyereoet of the 
General. In &ct^ it is now candidly admitted that^ 
but for the selfish ambition and anscrapaloas waste of 
blood and treasure which characterized the military 
life of the Founder of the Empire, the galling dis- 
grace and mortification inflicted by the entiy of the 
allied Powers into Paris would never have fallen 
on the people, whose representatives declared in 
1815 that the further reign of Napoleon was 
incompatible with its welfare and safety ; and he 
it is, at the present time, who, in his sarcophagus 
bears the blame, as, in ]ife, he sustained the de- 
feat, of Waterloo; not the English, nor their 
allies. At this long distance of time from that 
period of excitement and irritation, both nations 
reason calmly; and, perhaps, it is merely a 
rational inference to draw that, even if no higher 
and more genial considerations were now actuating 
our neighbours' minds after all they have suffered, 
all they have lost, they are far too deeply interested^ 
as a heavily-taxed* and money-loving, if not money- 
making people, in free trade and ever-ready 
markets for their multifarious products, to interrupt 
the relations now so happily subsisting ; the con- 
tinuance of which, upon a footing wherein their 

* Revcntie, eighty millions ; deficit, twenty. Purthe* deduction 
for certain railroads, fifteen millions (sterling). 
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acETaniaige Iia» been pre-emineEBfijr paraincmiitj iii- 
vdvea the parosperitj aod wide exftonsioa of tbeir 
CKmnrteTce thicRiglioiit the ivwrld* 

Doyen de Varennes, accepted my inviitatztni. In 
the letter wMdi conveyed that joyfiil assent he 
hailed the anival of a period which at lengtib 
W8ff to realize the dsy-dreanl of hx9 life^ aad 
introdoee him to a people whom neither the 
pasaskms and prejndicea of Ins ctimttrymen^ the 
disturbing' in&iences of politics^ antagonism^ th^ 
diSarences in areed, and the diatincticm in ozs- 
toms aoid maamerS;. had csonsed him to regard 
with other ^ntiments than adBodratiaa and par- 
donable enTy. He conld haardly conceive what 
wodid be his eostsdoosness of standing en the aboxe 
of the ^'Liberators/' of breathing' the air of that free- 
dom which we not osdj preserved iaviolate for onr- 
aelTe&y bat proffered and wotdd fain secnre to others. 
Yes^he was aboat to enter the great mart of the xaoh 
verse^, the fatherland of Shakapeare and Milton^ — 
Kewton^ Pope^ Addison, Byron, Scott, Bnmel^ Ste- 
phenson^ Bttvy, Faraday^ — men whom enlightened 
and phSbsophicaL France delighted to honoisr, and 
had long since enrolled among the great of the 
earth. He really should at length tread the paavi^ 
meat of the Hall o£ Bii&s^ and gaze on the grand 
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^nd majestic reaKty, of whicli many a print had 
already conveyed a startling representation, tlie 
Palace of Westminster. Was it not true that our 
warehouses in ^' la cit^'* were palaces, and our streets 
all glorious with the silver and gold and riches of 
the worid ? 

I would have printed the letter in extenao 
but for the frequent interspersions of compli- 
mentary references to myself, and the impressions 
I had left at Varennes, with which more relevant 
and interesting matter was blended ; but suflicient 
has just been quoted to illustrate the enthusiastic 
pleasure which my timely invitation had awakened ; 
and it is no light satisfaction to be able to add that 
all that had been thus by an ardent imagination 
anticipated was " to the sense'* fulfilled, and in the 
keenest degree enjoyed. He started for Epemay ; 
and, taking the Strasburg line, arrived in Paris, 
whence, after two days' halt, he proceeded, via 
Boulogne, to Folkestone. Here, remembering he 
could not speak a syllable of our language, I had 
requested a brother clergyman to look out for him. 
This gentleman was to wear a white rose in his coat, 
and take up his station close to the topmost steps 
of the landing-place ; and here, surely enough, M. 
rAbb6, duly apprized by my letters, recognized the 
signal. 

The boat arrived soon after one o'clock in 
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the day, and, before the afternoon sun of a bright 
July had ceased to shed splendours and cheerfuLiess 
on all, I met my happy traveller at London Bridge, 
all joy and wonder at the ^* lightning speed^^ (so 
to speak) of his railway flight &om the coast, and 
at the innumerable objects of interest and admira- 
tion tbat had unceasingly riveted his attention 
between the Kentish port and the capital. '' Quel 
pays V " Quelle Nation V The wealth, the abun- 
dance, the completeness, the manifest prosperity, 
comfort, and happiness that had presented itself to 
his gaze through every, league of the journey ! 
Cities, cathedrals, castles, fortresses, palaces, parks 
(^^ absolute domains^') rivers, valleys, orchards, 
gardens (^^ et les houblons V the hops), all the tri- 
umphs of agriculture and architecture in one journey; 
all that civilization and mind, and evidently bound- 
less wealth, could achieve to constitute and preserve 
a nation's greatness ! Such was his first outburst at 
sight of Kent and its fairest features ; and by how 
many thousands of his countrymen would these 
tributary testimonies to England's pre-eminence be 
re-echoed, day after day, did but the intercourse of 
the French with our favoured land correspond with 
that of ourselves whose embarkation for the opposite 
shore sends myriad after myriad into the territory 
of a people quite as eager to visit ours, but less able 
or willing to encoimter the cost, the language, and 
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Ae TDjage. Of the latter we idandera aan& supposed 
to think bat Mgbtlj : (This admits of a dattbt)^ bat 
the French, ome and aB, detest the sea, and with 
them it is most certainly a dissaasiTe and deterrent. 
In none ofther instances have twenty miles sopor- 
xnanently kept popolatio^is asonder. 

My gaest^a earliest atte&tion on making his 
gladsome debdt in. L<Hidon, was, at my instance, 
given to bis persomteL He reached the Soaih 
Eastern, Terminos in the travelling habit of an 
ecclesiasfic of hk own church* This would have 
been somewhat too demonstrative ; and we resolved 
that he dbould start en civile. I soon, i^w him 
supplied by an eminent outfitter in St. James's, with 
an entire suit of black : the cocmterfeit resemblance 
of such as I wore myself. My hatter and boot- 
maker were equally successful in e&cting the de- 
sirable transformations. I lent him an ample nom- 
ber o£ white stocks, and he purchased some pale 
grey gloves , and before six o'clock in the evening 
he paced ^^ the sweet shady side of Pall Mali,'' as 
handsome a siz-feet specimen of the ecclesiastical 
body as ever crossed the Pas de Calais. As he 
could not speak our laitguage, we were, of course, 
'^^inseparables." London admits not of being 
treated as Paris is by many a worthy Britidi 
touristy who arrives there with a roll of bank-notes, 
but, ^^ without a bit of French in him," as I have 
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beard fellow-trayellers say. I remember falling 
in, some forty-four years since, with an Engiish 
^^ Squire/' rejoicing in broad acres and features, 
wlio used to say be always committed himself to 
ilie hackney coachmen directly he entered a foreign 
dtjr, and had gone throagh France, Flanders, 
Switsserland, and Egypt (1) most satisfactorily to 
lomself and all with whom he came in contact, with 
only one word — '^combibn'^ — a qnestion which he 
said had been invariably answered and acted npon 
with a quickness of perception and alacrity which 
was charming, and left nothing to be desired 
except an accurate knowledge ef the small coin of 
the conntry. As may readily be imagined, when 
we venture to enact the part of a valet de place, 
and proceed to ''lionize'^ in London, we have a 
great and fatiguing work before ns ; especially in 
the dog days ; but I was certainly as much amosed 
in marking the eflfect of this cicerone's labour on 
my companion, as he was interested in the progress 
of it through the highways and byways of our vast 
metropolis. The pavement and areas (inconceiv- 
able by the foreigners), the railings separating 
house from house, and the subterranean, as they 
consider it, boarded kitchens and oflSces ; the admi- 
rable arrangements for a continual water supply; the 
" F. P/' notices (the fire-plugs) and their published 
distance from the house fronts; the effective kennels 
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and drainings^ the covered holes for coals to descend 
through the pavement; the milk, the beer, wood and 
coal supply ; the wonderful organization and working 
of our great London commissariat for the delivery 
of bread, meat, fish, and fowl at every house ; and 
the spectacle of female servants on their knees, 
scouring and hearthstoning the area steps, and the 
door-entries — ^a practice unknown to France-*— filled 
him with astonishment. As for the great fish- 
mongers^ shops (I soon pointed out Groves^s), he 
used to stand and gaze at the display of, perhaps, 
twelve or fifteen varieties on the leaden slope, and 
say it was a ^^ musee^^ of marine luxuries. The dis- 
cipline of cleanliness, purification, and decency, was, 
in his estimation, perfect. The continuous, ever- 
increasing traffic in the Borough, London Bridge, 
King William Street, Gracechurch Street, Comhill, 
Bishopggate, Poultry, Cheapside, created an ex- 
citement which might be called trepidation; so 
perilous appeared the predicament of the ever- 
streaming tide of population, pressing forward, 
thronging, choking the throughfares ; rushing among 
horses and wheels, crossing and dodging where 
space seemed hardly left for a dog to make 
his way. It was a scene of distracting sights 
and sounds, desperate and dangerous confusion, 
to which the traffic and throng of the Rue St. 
Honore when business was at its height, and 
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the Parisian population all abroad^ were a mere 
promenade. 

My first exploration of notable places and things 
was in the east of the capital. It is there where a 
stranger is enabled at a glance to discern England's 
strength and paramount pre-eminence among the 
nations. A trip from Hungerford Stairs to the 
Southwark side of London Bridge afforded an excel- 
lent opportanity of estimating the value of the 
Thames' banks, and of marking the relative positions 
of the City and Westminster. Having landed, I 
bade my friend turn his eyes eastward over the noble 
bridge's parapet, bade him gaze on the dense forest 
of masts which, leaving but a narrow stream for 
perpetual navigation of the river, seem to grow, as it 
were, out of its waters like tall leafless larches or 
pine-trees, forming northern and southern planta- 
tions through many a league of the world's flowing 
highway of commerce, till lost to view in that hazy 
distance which leaves imagination to picture just 
such another lengthening vista beyond the last 
visible bit of stick or rigging ; on and onward to 
Woolwich, through tiers of American, Danish, 
Dutch, Swedish, Spanish, and Italian, French and 
Egyptian traders. East and West Indiamen, China 
ships, and Australian merchantmen, whose several 
cargoes have brought the products, the riches, and 
the fulness of the world to our very doors : and thus 
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would the line stretch to Gravesend. I did not 
remind the Frenchman, while his eager eyes were 
straining to discern an horizon^ that alongside of 
the Pont Bojal, in the heart of F^s, floats merelj 
a swimming-bath, or a barge for laundresses, or a 
raft for charcoal ; but I pointed to tiie vessels of all 
nations, and especially to those majestic ^ steamer^*' 
that ride upon the billows of tibie Atlantic " in afl 
weathers,'^ and run to and fro between the Old and 
New World, as though, whether in tempest or in 
sunshine, they took their pastime therein. Here^ 
under our eyes, floated the sources and securities of 
our country's wealth. As yet we could not point to 
ornamental quays, though they, too, would in turn 
be forthcoming to decorate the abounding river's 
banks ; but those black wharves represented untold . 
millions of money ; those frontages, conspicuous in 
smoky ugliness, of only twenty feet breadth, backed 
by storerooms and lofts from fifty to a hundred feet 
in length, were worth from twenty to thirty thousand 
pounds a year rent; and each foot of the dingy 
platform above the loaded barge, where fat weeds 
rot themselves at ease, and nmd forms the only fore- 
ground at low water, is purchaseable only at the rate 
,of hundreds of pounds sterling. 

The grey walls of the Tower, our quondam Bks- 
tile, awakened, of course, the instantaneous mention 
of our evil days, from King John to Sichard III., 
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and 89 iStfOii^ iiie Tadon to tiid Quarts ; and the 
HiU^ oar poHtaeal Phoe de firfirB, and Traiton' 
Gate^ aad tbd Moziisiiaat, and the Ciuijom Bbnse, 
£B£bd noil to riyet die fitrasger^a ejre to tiiair r6q>ee- 
tire localttiea, and to ixopoae oa isTaeV the task of 
lecaUiing to las irell-stored mind jxuuiy an evfintfiil 
epoob 0f OQT cnmntry^fi historj* 

Ab «Jb:eacty stated, I ciiOBe tibia Citj visit for the 
eaqffeas pitrpose of making tiie impression we would 
wisli an enliglitened &reigsar to go Jiome wii^. It 
is a great error to commence si^t-aeeing in a car- 
zia^e <lriFeEa £rom Hyde Park Tercace, tkrongh Pic- 
cadilly^ ir^ Belgmvia. TOds aliould be the Pinisy 
not tlie Prefaoe^ to anch inspection as I was now 
engaged in« 

I took mj &iend into the Boyal Ebdaiange* 
Bfttker more mtuH^ally do our merdbani^ there con- 
gK^ate than in La Bourse, on the Seine^ which is a 
T&rj Bedlam. I showed him the eager fnndholders 
receiving th^ir Jtdj dividends in the Bank t& Eng- 
laaid, and the mansion of the Lard Mayor-— that 
mtystic personage whom the foreigners in vain en- 
deavonr to con^reheoitd, bntneligioasly believe to be 
neidi in xaiik and influence to the sovereign^ or^ at 
leasts to liie Premier. I took him into l^ewgate 
Prifion and iiie Crinmial Conrt^ and pointed out 
tha. D^btors' door^ and the site of the execution 
scaffold ; i^en turned northwardinto Smithfieldj and 
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gladly heard him denounce the fiendish barbarity of 
the Marian persecution ; thence to the head-quarters 
of the ancient Carthiisians, and so into Farringdon 
Street — (the Underground Railway had not then 
even been thought of) — and thus entered Fleet 
Street and looked at the house where the French 
Ambassadors visited Henry VIII., opposite Chancery- 
Lane^ and immediately afterwards we halted to 
survey, from the east and west. Temple Bar, and to 
observe that in olden times London counted many 
such gates in her enceinte murale. 

My companion could scarcely credit that not 
only was the Temple, but Lincoln's Inn (both which 
we visited), and more than seven or eight others, 
were exclusively appropriated by the lawyers. What 
could our little isle want with such legions of '' avo- 
cats V The foreigners all admire Somerset House, 
whence we speedily reached Oovent Garden market, 
the vegetables, fruits, and flowers of which were be- 
held with rapturous admiration; the strawberries, 
in particular, far surpassed the finest ever seen in 
France. It was matter of no light satisfaction to 
me that Trafalgar Square escaped any disagreeable 
comment. (It might have been made to astonish 
and charm the world I) I dared not direct attention 
to the fouritaius ; they were there in their primitive 
ugUness. It would have been bad taste to dwell on 
the mention of Nelson ; and the lions were still want- 
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ing I and it was only " Piano, aoito voce/^ tliat I could 
say, ''That is our National Gallery P' But, for- 
tunately, tlie words '' Royal Academy of Arts ^^ ap- 
peared on a notice-board in the railings, which 
Monsieur le Gur6 could read without explanation 
from me, and he observed that we had provided 
handsomely for the studies of young artists, and so 
that ntiatter dropped. The beautiful porch and spire 
of St. Martinis Church, the best, perhaps, of the 
"Queen Ann style,^^ eUcited a very hearty eulogium, 
and, after a short pause in front of Northumberland 
House, we passed along Parliament Street, gazing 
with no little wonder at the mounted sentries at the 
Horse Guards (while I set my watch by the old 
clock), and extolling the genuinely mihtary aspect of 
the finest heavy cavalry in the world, '' and so on,^^ as 
old Samuel Pepys would have said, to " Whitehall/^ 
Here I pointed out the window still shown as the 
opening through which our imhappy Charles passed 
to the scaflTold, and recurred to Guizot's sensible re- 
flections on the '' facinus tam illustre,^' which still 
hangs as a darkening cloud over the mention and 
memory of Cromwell. The stained-glass window of 
St. Margaret^s Church and the interior of the Abbey 
occupied an hour and a half, and gratified my gpest 
to a degree of delight and astonishment which it was 
happiness to witness. Here, at length, he beheld 
the monument of Newton,. I had reserved St. Paul's 
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Cotbedial till we akouW be on our way to Green- 
wich, but the Abbey wa« erear aftawards tbe them© 
of emphatic ddmiaration ; sad well it might be so I 

Before tmrning homewards i&roagh St. James's 
Park, I showed the eocterior and interior «f tfce 
Hoases of Parliament. Here, of course, we lingered 
long and most pkasantly ; and hare, I may add, was 
heard the utterance of the highest enlogium that a 
sabjeet of the gpreat rival empire eould pronounee oa 
sight of what may justly be regarded as the prcodest 
triumph of modem art in our country. After a long 
and silent gaze at the river front of the Westminster 
Palace, my companion threw up his hands, exclaim- 
ing, " Pauvre France ! tu n^as rien comme cela ?* 
With this feather in my cap, I thought it discreet to 
terminate the day's work, thinking of MacdufPs 
observation — 

'* I know this 10 a joyful tronble to yon, 
Butjcitnaae." 

For, perhaps, of all labours that man may deligbt 
in, with a hearty desire to serve and please, this 
walking about our Sion, going round about her, 
telling the towers thereof, and considering ber 
palaces, is the most arduous ; and many ^ agree- 
able surprise, many a startling effect, many a 
pulsation of pajrdonable national vanity is essential 
to witness and to feel, towards reconciling the 
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smoimt of satisfaction deriyed and gireii, with the 
toil and trouUe incurred* 

I shall not farther dwell on the manj long walks 
asid rides we took in endeavonring to compass the 
extent of London^ and to do justice to its attno* 
tions. The Parks^ Hyde Park especially^ sarpaased 
aQ conceptions my £riend^ who knew well Fontaine- 
bleaa and C(»npi^gne^ had farmed of those invaloable 
eoclosores. ~ He said^ and said tmly^ there was 
nothing in Europe to be compared with thran. 
Kensington Gardens were pronounced to be the 
most wonderful creation ever devised by the inge- 
nuity or perfected by the labours of man in the 
midst of a multitudinous city ! It seemed so astoik- 
ishing to emerge from Hyde Park Gardens^ and 
erentnally enter Kensington High Street and all its 
Omnibus-created din and dust, and to have roamed 
through such a domain of ^'greeny grass ^^ and 
forest scenery ! The drive by the Serpentine was a 
source of boundless gratification. Almost the first 
open carriage we encountered at our entree was that 
of one of my lady friends, who instantly insisted 
on our ^topping into it; and there we were for 
three quarters of an hour — Monsieur VAbb6 rejoic- 
ing in her good and fluent French, and she in the 
miprecedented novelty of falling iuto the line of 
&8hionables, with such an importation from the 
department of the Mouse. 
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The beauty of our horses, and the completeness 
of our best '^ turn-outs/^ was the theme of eloquent 
praise. ^' Surely these must be all noblesse ! What 
wealth ! What style ! What easy and elegant in- 
dependence ! And such healthy complexions and 
superb costumes I^^ 

Why, the Bois de Boulogne was a child^s play- 
ground in comparison ! What elegant, handsome 
young men were promenadijig alongside ! — ^young 
" Milords ?^^ 

Observin'g what impression this brief insight 
into the world of fashion and the haunt of beauty 
had made, I next day introduced my visitor to the 
Botanical Gardens, Kegent^s Park, on the occasion 
of a flower show. Here, too, I met many acquaint- 
ances, and drew them into conversation with the 
delighted stranger in his own tongue. The stature 
of our women struck him most forcibly, and the 
peculiar clearness of their complexion. Compared 
with the French, their tallness seemed ^' Heroique ;" 
it was " magnifique ! " The beauty and freshness, 
akin to that of youth, of our matrons, entitled them 
to the homage of aU nations ; many ladies, mothers 
of famihes, whom I pointed out (they all unconscious 
of my report) to be eight-and-forty years of age, he 
would have made a note of as being only thirty. 
As they passed along the smooth grass lawns, little 
aware of the triumphs of such brilliancy and love- 
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liness, my companion, marking group after group, 
seemed dumb-founded at a spectacle for which all 
the advantageous mention I had made of my country- 
women had, as he said, failed to prepare him. The 
beau ideal of woman was there : France, Spain, 
Italy, might in vain contend with such glorious 
creatures, whether matron or maiden laid claim to 
the golden apple, the prize of excelling beauty. 



CHAPTEE m. 

London was nofc yet '^ out of town/' In tha third 
week of July we dined in the domestic circle of one 
of my oldest friends, in a noble mansion westward. 
In the eyes of even acute and keenly observant 
foreigners, men familiar with the palaces of the 
noblesse in their own land, and having frequent 
entree into the saloons of fashion, all our well-ftir- 
nished aUd elegant apartments in the superior class 
of houses, especially in our large squares, appear to 
be palatial, and indicative of ezalted positions and 
influence enjoyed by the occupiers. The dazzling 
brilliancy of the large drawing-rooms of London, 
the thick pile carpets, the satin-covered sofas, 
ottomans and settees, the curtains and cornices that 
might well become a Salle de Trone ; the mirrors, 
lustres, vases, statuettes, candelabras, chandeliers, 
buhl, marquetrie, and bronzes — many of them the re- 
productions of Herculanean or Pompeiian antiquities 
— not to mention the pictures and countless objects of 
rarest workmanship and art, confound the sense of 
the novice who has yet to learn that these are but 
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the ordinarj appendages of easy fbrtuse^ a&d the 
average embellishments of a flomrishing family^s 
home. All that fell under the observation of the 
ecclesiastic I was thns initiating^ led him to infer 
that my fr^nd was a man of high aristocratic dis- 
tinctions^ and an admirable exemplar of ^^ nn milord 
Angkds V* The dining-room and its massive 
mahogany table, the dinner placed thereon, the 
whcde ^^mis© en table,'' plate, porcelain, crystal, 
damask, and exquisitely beautiful table-linen, with 
other accessor^ of correctly elegant yet not pre- 
i^itious styk, appeared to him more nearly aldn 
to the style of '^ millionaires '' than to what we term 
the permissible luxury of a man of taste, whose 
standard of correctness in elegance, completeness, 
and proprieties, demands these refinements, in the 
enjoyment of sufficient fortune, on every side, as a 
matter of course ; and rejoices in useful and judicious 
ornament. 

There is a baldness and poverty-struck appear- 
ance in all the foreign houses, even in those of the 
iMmJ^ noblesse j^ whose dirty parquets (inlaid floors)^ 
and long worn carpets, and faded finery, and com* 
fortless confusion of valuables and trumpery, invari- 
ably oflfend our Ei^lish eye, educated, as it may 
correctly be said to be, to look for unity, consis- 
teiK^, and completeness in .any exhibitions of 
vabable proper^. 
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There is nothing in all Europe comparable with 
a thorough English gentlewoman^ s well-fumished 
and tastefully ornamented drawing-room ; and the 
wonderful advances in decorative art, within the 
last twenty years, have almost encumbered our chief 
apartments with treasure and magnificence. Her© 
are our wives and daughters, or other relatives, to 
be found sitting in the every-day enjoyment of what 
the foreigner deems little short of a special display 
of splendour. He gauges it by the standard of his 
own country's notions and estimates of gentility, 
and by the measure of their contentment in even 
the most spacious mansions, where three oi* four 
rooms, one of which will, possibly, contain a bed 
(covered with a satin counterpane), though used as 
a reception room, suffice for morning, noon, and 
night ; for breakfast, dinner, tea, and .supper, on 
one and the same floor. 

One must be familiar with the universal condition 
of domiciles and domestic life on the Continent, even 
in high rank, to be capable of conceiving the degree 
of astonishment (mingled, it matters not whether 
with envy or admiration), awakened in a foreign 
gentleman's mind, who makes his first morning call 
at one of our £200 a year rented houses. He 
beholds a handsome porch of entry, free from dirt 
or defilement, and exhibiting architecture which 
delights the eye, and satisfies that faculty which we 
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call taste. The stone under his feet, rivalling white 
marble in its brightness, has been cleaned with 
soap and stone six hours previous; two tastefully 
designed scrapers (!) invite him to encourage this 
desire of keeping the very threshold pure and 
attractive. Even the graining of the door is a work 
of artistic excellence ; a marvellous facsimile of the 
most beautiful of foreign woods. . Two bronze and 
ivory bell-handles severally instruct him how the 
upper or lower servants are to be summoned to a 
stone-paved haU, the surface of which is bright as a 
table-cloth. The door is thrown wide back by a 
butler, perhaps, or liveried servant; his card is 
received, his feet are on a huge mat ; he is in the 
entrance-hall, where he perceives a steel grate and 
fender and fire-irons, a marble chimney-piece, and a 
dial, or picture, or stag's head, or horns above it ; 
and, if it be the winter season, a bright fire burning. 
On a mahogany side-table may be seen an inkstand 
and paper, a Court Guide and Directory, and a 
tray, which would be used to carry up his card. 
Near this would be an elegantly-designed stand for 
holding coats, cloaks, hats, canes, and umbrellas, 
and two mahogany or oaken haU-chairs. To the 
left or right, as he enters, he perceives a handsome 
panelled door; which, being ajar, reveals a superb 
sideboard, which must have cost (he is sure) sixteen 
or seventeen hundred francs. A splendid silver cup 
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OF salver mnj, pwhapet^ be standing on it. He is 
conducted to the foot of the staircase^ where is seeD 
a dark bearskin or an immense wool mat, leaving 
which he ascends eighteen or twenty steps, coTered 
with beantifnl Brussels carpeting up to the first 
landing, where probably is a canall consenraioiT' 
redolent of greenhouse flowers, and containing aa 
aquariam, or a statuette on a gilt pedestal, or a 
globe of gold-fish; may be, instead of this glass 
enclosure, there may bo a tast^ul little boudoir. 
Leaving another tawny or red wool mat, or a cbetak 
skin, he ascends the last steps, leading up to the 
drawing-room ; encore, a mat at the door. I have 
jotted down all these details because, in a foreign . 
house, occupied by parties of a high rank, they 
exist not. We make our way there to the presence- 
chamber through shabby desolation and dirt; the 
accumulated dust, on stone or wood, of many weeks 
or days, according to the hands in the estabfisih- 
ment. 

We may leave Monsieur or Signore in the 
drawing-room ; enough having been already said or 
implied as to the apartments occupied on the first 
floor by the lady of the house. It is two o'clock in 
the afternoon (but it would have been just the 
same at eleven) : she is seated at her writing-table, 
or on the sofa; book, or letter, or newspaper in 
hand; but, though wholly unaware of the intended 
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visits sHe is dressed for the daj, in simple degaace; 
albeit^ the robe and cap shall be mildly sng- 
g&^NB of the ''demidres modes de Paris." 
Sat I affirm that the very approaches to this 
dtadel of feminine domesticity are ezchisively 
English. 

We may travel firom Picardy to Prorence, firom 
Normandy to Bonrges, from Brittany to Bnrgnndy; 
we may explore France in all her Departments^ 
visiting the homes of millionaires and the chateaux 
of the ancient and modem noblesse; the tall 
mansions of the nouveaux riches; aye^ and the 
Impmial palaces in or out of Paris (for there are 
many dnsty, dirty nooks even in the Tnileries and 
St. Cloud), and seek in vain for the completeness, 
without and within, here described, which charac- 
terizes every well-ordered home among the houses of 
the private gentlemen of fortune resident in London. 
The charm of English neatness, ornamentation, and 
home properties is that it pervades every corridor 
and comer of the place of residence. The Turk's 
head broom and the carpet-broom, the banister- 
brush and the dusting-brush, the pail and its water, 
the soap and flannel, the oil and rottenstone, 
the wash-leather and the polishar, have all been in 
requisition, and that frequently. 

Tidiness is despotic in its sway ; there seems to 
be a place for everything, and everything in its 
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place. Filtli and splendour, cobwebs and velvet, 
stink and finery are not found in union. Wbo that 
has visited cities and cMteaux abroad, or been 
housed among foreign grandees and dignitaries, will 
not bear witness that this commixture there is 
universal ! What dust and begrimed litter, dilapi- 
dation, general shabbiness, and musty odours 
combine with smoke of wood, or tobacco, or both, 
to offend the senses in three out of four entries and 
main staircases, corridors, and lobbies of any 
foreign residence! The tacit acquiescence with 
permanent nuisances and defilements arising out of 
universal scarcity of water, and of hands to procure 
it, makes dirt an inheritance abroad; and mars 
only too much the gratification derivable by us 
from the pleasures and palaces through which we 
rambling Englishmen delight to roam and seek 
novelty. 

What old crones open gates and doors in the 
Eue Chaussee d^Antin, and at the proudest man- 
sions in Paris ! What ^' seedy^' male servants crawl 
out fi'om beside the porte coch^re, and shuffle along 
the corridors with our visiting cards to the cabinet 
where Monseigneur is sitting in his dressing-gown 
and sHppers at three o^clock in the iafternoon ! A 
scent of peat burning, or of onions, or something 
more and worse, that savours not, as Sancho saith, 
of ambergris, is sure to meet us before we regain 
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the street. The privacy of the master or mistress 
of the mansion reveals neither style nor taste, suffi- 
ciency, or comfort. There are no indications of 
sweeping or garnishing ; no acceptable arm-chairs, 
or couches drawn around by the fire-place. It is a 
truism and platitude to repeat that what we ex- 
pressively term '^ snuggery,^' is, across the channel, 
unattainable and unknown. The women, even the 
fairest, are slatterns all: slovens at heart and in 
habit, the duchesses and dames of quahty are often 
the worst : — in shabby undress till late in the day, 
and roaming about their unswept suites of rooms 
in slippers and en papillote^ at hours when our 
dames, adorned the most when unadorned, are all 
neatness and brightness personified. 

My guest felt all this, and marvelled. I showed 
him many family groups and many well-ordered 
houses : — 

" Non equidem inyideo ; miror magia." 

In the spirit of these words he looked without 
jealousy or discontent on our many perfections in 
this matter of every-day existence, and the art of 
living. The routine of domestic duties, the dis- 
cipline which so manifestly ruled every home in 
each department; the high finish which excluded 
all coarseness and incongruity, and preserved so 
mucli to recreate the eye and indulge good taste ; 
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all tkis seemed to be established as a principle^ and 
inciilcated in our morale^ so as to make^ in y^y 
deed^ each Englishman's house his castle, and^ as 
the Psalmist said of Jerusalem, /^ at unity ifi& 
itself/' Yesy we were the wisest, greatest, and 
happiest people upon earth. 

Well might we show fastidiousness, and munnur 
at the shortcomings we must everywhere encounter 
when we esLchange these abodes of luxury and good 
ordear for the meagreness and contracted scale of 
foreign abodes, where everything that meets the eye, 
and every provision for tite requirements of daily 
life, presents contrasts which only too forcibly re- 
mind us that the further we proceed the worse we 
shall fare ; that there are no systems to vie with 
ours ; there is no place like home. 

I should have acted very remissly when piloting 
my French friend through that ocean of wonders 
and excellent perfections comprised in London and 
its environs, if I had not visited with him Green- 
wich and Windsor Castle, with both of which he 
was unspeakably delighted. The latter appeared 
to him exceedingly more majestic and beautiful 
than any engravings (and he had seen many) had 
led him to imagine it would prove to be. The 
palatial home of the old sailors, each of whom he 
supposed had looked forward to its shelter and 
comfort, while contending in the battle and the 
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storm^ was, as he appix^sriAtely termed il, 4Nir 
'' Hotel desInTOHdesP' 

** SitmeiB sedes ntinmoi leneots, 
Sit modus Imso mirii, et Tianmit 
KOitiiiqQe *• 

*' Be ibis the home of mj dedmiag jean — 
Here may I ceaee to toil npon the deep. 
To battle with the foe." 

I apprized him of the latter verses of Horace 
firom •'sit^' to '^que/^ being engraved on the 
pedestal in the centre of the quadrangle; one of 
the happiest qnotations^ perhaps^ to be foond in anj 
of oar pnblic institntions. £[ad it been term time we 
should have gone on to Oxford : but that grave seat 
and sanctuary of Learning might be explored at a 
fatore day ; for I was far from leading him to con- 
ehide that this would be his only visit to England. 

We terminated our rambles in the hot weather^ 
by visiting Soho Bazaar^ Middlesex Hospital^ the 
British Museum (which he regarded as the most 
magnifioent in the world), Seid^s brewery (at which 
he marvelled not. a little), Surgeon^s Hall, Lincoln^s 
Inn, the little Theatre Haymarket, and the Parade 
at the Horse Guards. 

He looked in upon the minister at Warwick 
Street Chapel, and was offended at his declining to 
make certain arrangements for a mass ! He was 
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more fortunate in that matter at the chapel in Moor- 
fields^ to which I conducted him. His communica- 
tions in both places were made in Latin, but he 
seemed to be altogether dissatisfied with the accueil 
he met with from the brethren, who, being nearly as 
much puzzled to speak the dead langu3>ge in an 
accent intelligible to a foreigner, as to converse in 
his own tongue, were, probably, brief in their col- 
loquy, and unable to testify much complaisance. I 
have long adopted the opinion that we are in error 
in speaking Latin with our English accent. 

He fully appreciated the solemnity of our after- 
noon service on the Sunday at the Abbey, and the 
observance of our Sabbaths in the metropolis at 
large. 

The universal closing of the shops, the total ces- 
sation from all business, the vacant streets, the quiet 
and peacefulness, the neat ^'best clothes^' of the 
working population, and the immense throngs that 
issue from the parish churches and chapels, made 
a very forcible and lasting impression. 

Those gentle, humanizing. Christianizing in- 
fluences were here brought under the notice of one 
who knew but too well how they had been blighted 
in his own fatherland, and how vitally the destinies 
of a country, the permanence of its institutions, the 
safety of the throne, the perpetuity of its church, 
the security of all its wealth, strength, and gran- 
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denr, its future welfare, and its very existence among 
the powers of the world are involved in religious 
faithfulness, and in honouring the Almighty as He 
has prescribed and ordained. 

We stood still three or four times on the Sunday 
as we passed through the Hanover Square district 
of St. George^s parish, to seethe long processions of 
National School boys returning from Church. Pre- 
sently afterwards we fell in with a hundred in 
Marylebone. They wore the well-known dark brown 
uniform of that vast parish (my first curacy), and 
the Abbfe mistook them for the pupils of some in- 
stitution resembling the Lyc6es of Prance, and was 
surprised to learn how many thousands of such 
schools London could produce; multitudes of chil- 
dren on training under a system of instruction 
intended to impart influential religious knowledge, 
to form industrial habits, and transform wild, lawless, 
ignorant boys into good men and rational Chris- 
tians. 

This, he observed, was the aim of the Ecoles 
Primaires and Secondaires of his own country, where 
religious training was enforced to cultivate religious^ 
ness. The lessons were framed to inculcate the 
sense of a Divine Providence, the nobleness of truth, 
and honourable principles, the meanness of petty 
crime, and of those offences which are a breach 
of duty towards one^s neighbour; making these 
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solemn oonvictions the groundwork of secolar know- 
ledge. 

This was just what I had witnessed in the schools 
at Caen; and certainly the system now generally 
prevalent in France may be regarded as admirably 
calculated to guide the rising intelligence of her 
population in a right direction. The children of the 
Communes (rural districts), as of the towns, are 
intellectually, morally, and spiritually improved; 
and the happy results that have long since been 
manifested, in a generation infinitely superior to the 
two last, have begun to strengthen the hands of the 
Church and State, by attaching the "parents to the 
cause of education ('^ quod rerum omniunx est pri- 
mum I^^), and impressing their minds with a sense 
of their responsibility as to the religious guidance of 
their children. 

This, I observed, had been our system from tite 
first, at a period when the one thing needful was 
wholly discarded in infidel France. We taught our 
poorer brethren's children to depend for their wel- 
fere and happiness firat on God and next on their 
own industry, intelligence, good character, perse- 
verance and fortitude. Now, both countries were 
intent on the same object — ^that of making the in- 
fluences of schooUteaching parwianewi— available 
through life for cherishing the vital principles of 
Christianity in the mind, and disposing the heart to 
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appreciate^ embrace, and hold fast the blessmgs 
wluch flow from adequate spiritaal knowledge and 
habits of piety. 

ft would have been an opportunity of rejoicing 
to have led such a man as my French, guest into 
6t.P£Mirs Cathedral, on the occasion of our National 
Schools^ anniversary ; the most thrilling spectacle, 
perhaps, with reference to these topics, in the 
world. Our stay, however, in London being during 
the month of July, this was out of the question ; 
and, moreover, one crowning gratification remained 
which I knew to have been eagerly anticipated ; an 
introduction to country life and a country house in 
England. This was a scene on which his imagina- 
tion had largely drawn, but of which he entertained 
veiy inadequate and erroneous conceptions. He 
was now to go over hill and dale, byways and 
lanes, parish roads and gravelled avenues ; see our 
harvest fields, our cereals, and green crops; be 
brought in close contact with the English peasants, 
enter their cottages, and attest their general ccwa- 
dition of life ; visit their employers, yeomen, and 
tenant-farmers; observe the sundry operations of 
first-rate husbajidry, our plough-horses, sheep, and 
oxen; the ample homesteads, bams, granaries, 
stables, dairies, wheat-ricks, hay-stacks, and our 
provision for the feeding of stock; our mangold- 
wnrzel and turnip heaps ; our composts and arti- 
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ficial manures^ guano^ phosphates^ etc.; all the 
elements^ in fact, of thrifty agriculture. He was to 
learn what our parks are ; our lawns, shrubberies, 
gardens, grounds, plantations, woodlands, and 
coverts; all the characteristic features, and privi- 
leges, and enjoyments of the English country 
gentleman's life ; all its duties, cares, and responsi- 
bilities. A wide range for eager and intelligent 
curiosity ; a spectacle which the eyes of very few 
foreigners ever rest upon ; and an opportunity for 
studying England and the English in the most en- 
dearing aspects, from which the wisest and best of 
any nation might derive permanent instruction and 
advantage. 

At the distance of forty miles only from the 
metropolis, I initiated my reverend brother in all 
these novelties, and, chez moi, made him quite at 
home. After disabusing him of the ludicrous im- 
pression that I was lord of an immense domain, it 
required a considerable amount of explanation to 
make him comprehend the relative positions olT the 
population around us. Strange and startling to 
him were all the circumstances of extensive private 
fortune in the Church ; of elder sons and heirs to 
considerable landed estates being members of the 
ecclesiastical body ; of their being at the same time 
recognizable as lords of manors and pastors of small 
secluded villages. In these he often mistook the 
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occasionally handsome parsonages for the villas of 
the wealthy proprietors^ and the spacious and often 
ornamental farm-houses of the tenantry, for the 
time-honoured houses of some titled esquire. 

I pointed out the vicar of a small parish as a 
very able magistrate. Here was astonishment — 
the man of God and the man of law co-existing in 
the same personage ! Soon afterwards our carriage 
was overtaken by a britzka and two handsome 
bays. That must be a "milord.^^ "No, that is 
the rector of Sandpits.^' " Comment done ! un 
ecclesiastique millionaire V And the gentleman 
mounted on " ce beau cheval gris ?^^ " Un chasseur 
aristocrat ?^^ " No, that is Farmer Cloverley.^^ My 
three neatest cottages, with ancient timbering, were 
mistaken for imitations of rural residences occupied 
by middling gentry, instead of farm-labourers^ 
habitations, held at Is. lid. weekly rent; and 
so on. 

The status of England in her provinces, where 
the agricultural interest flourishes, is so transcen- 
dently beyond that of France — ^where, as has been 
shown, partage and parcellement, superseding the 
law of primogeniture, are mostly convertible terms 
for penury — that aU comparison fails : not a point o 
resemblance presents itself; and as the blouse, 
white or blue, is as common in France and Flanders 
on the bodies of landowners as a paletot or grey 
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overcoat would be here^ my friend thougbt lie was 
still among landed proprietors when he met my 
smock-£rocked labourers in the roadways^ or espied 
them in their allotments or cottage gardens watering 
the haricots verts. *' When wiU yon show me your 
poor?'* was a question I had but to answer by 
reminding him of many we had seen only a few 
minutes previously, grouped in the harvest-fields 
among sheaves, with provision in plenty, regaling 
on our tenants^ beer. What an enviable race pf 
peasantry ! Such, then, is L* Angleterre ! 

'* O fortnnati nixnium, sua si bona ndrint !" 
Happy ! oh happiest ! knew they but their good! 



(C-] 



^For,^' said my companion, '^ those working- 
men on your land are in far more enviable circum- 
stances than our striving cultivators, who, regarding 
themselves as Httle landlords, are worse cared for 
than our negroes in Martinique. Let but two consecu- 
tive bad seasons impoverish our provinces, and the 
peasantry are plunged into destitution, which neither 
enactments of the state, nor contributions from the 
affluent are forthcoming to alleviate. C'est affi*eux, 
le sort de ces miserables.^^ 

The fact is, that the industry of the individual 
man placed in this false position — for such has been 
the result of the revolutionizing law which made 
him an owner — ^may be developed without any cor- 
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Tespondent recompense^ or any security against rain. 
His independence, snch as it is, and his eqniyocal 
respectability may be extingaished early in life, and 
the senseless decree which aimed at making the 
masses equal, as children of the soil, became, early 
in the present century, the originator of universal 
humiliation and poverty. I have already adverted 
to this in endeavouring to illustrate in the present 
and seven preceding volumes the social position of 
the rustic population of France. They strive and 
struggle, and do, in fact, accomplish marvellous 
successes; but they are all fine- weather husband- 
men. When the elements are adverse — ^heat, water, 
earth, and air fiuHng to prosper their toil and 
trouble — they may well envy the humblest hind that 
drives an English team, or sits on a bush atiiwart a 
harrow; for let prices be high or low, be it sunshine 
or blight, dearth or plenty, that man is cared for; 
and, as a free labourer, may verily dwell in the 
land and be fed, and eat of ^' the finest wheat flour,^' 
too! 

It was in view of the cottages and cottage- 
occupiers around my own farms, that the newly- 
arrived from Ardennes and Argonne would have 
demurred to my use of the word " poor,^^ as applied 
to our £arming-men and their families. Living in 
constant and not oppressive employment, adequately 
and regularly paid, with the advantage of productive 
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garden-ground annexed to their dwellings, and of 
being permitted to cultivate an allotment in addi- 
tion ; their children educated at the free-school of 
the village, and all their families benefited through 
the established clothing, shoe, coal, and childbed- 
linen funds, the peasantry of our land appeared to 
be in far happier case than the population of even 
the chief towns of France. My friend beheld them 
well housed, well cared for, thriving and contented ; 
taken by the hand, as it were, by benevolence, and 
encouraged by all who had their truest interest at 
hearty to manage thriftily and to behave well: a 
condition of competence and peace unattainable 
under the Continental system of labour, and beyond 
our shores unknown. 

If there was much to commend itself to my 
visitor's approval and admiration in the social exist- 
ence of our humbler neighbours, his installation in 
the inner life of the country gentleman at home 
elicited points of kindly disposition and feeh'ng in 
himself, which it was pleasurable to meet with and 
record. In all things he conformed to our domestic 
usages, and fell in with the routine of every-day life. 
He kneeled by my side in family prayer, he ex- 
hibited no singularity, and avoided all distinctive- 
ness. He was as one of our domestic circle. While 
I read " The Times,*' he conned ^^ La Presse '* or 
*' Les Debats,*' which I took care to provide from 
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London. While we were immersed in correspondence 
lie wrote liis letters^ and now and then essayed an 
English lesson under the tuition of his hostess. 
This desire to learn our language was most earnest 
and persevering. But what eflForts it cost him ! He 
endeavoured to read aloud the Decalogue at the 
Communion Table in the church; but the sounds of 
his utterance were so exceediugly comic, that I 
quietly withdrew him from the chancel, and avoided 
the irreverence of laughing outright in the House 
of Prayer. On the same day we visited a cottage 
at a short distance fipom our gates ; on which occa- 
sion I requested one of the daughters, a school girl, 
to cease plaiting straw, and stand up, and repeat to 
us very deliberately, " the first commandment with 
promise.'* 

It had not occurred to me that of all the Ten, 
this one (the fifth) enjoining filial duty and reve- 
rence, contains the most frequent sound of vowels 
blended with th ; the severest of aU the diflSculties 
encountered by a native of France in attempting to 
read or speak our language. Out of the twenty-two 
words here adverted to, eleven are spelt with these 
letters in combination ; and this sample of con- 
sonants was even worse than the first verse of the 
psalm which, when he had read his breviary for the 
morning, our Abb6 had endeavoured to recite from 
the English prayer-book, " Plead Thou my cause. 
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O Lord ! with them that strive with me, and fight 
Thou against them that fight against me»" We 
encounter nothing in the French tongae so ardnons 
as this* It is surprising^ nevertheless, to find so 
many French servants speaking English with only a 
slight native accent; bat language, like many a 
malady, is '' catching.'^ It is propagated through 
the toilet, the housekeeper's room, servants' hall, 
and kitchen. The foreign ladjr's maid catches it 
gradoally from her mistress, firom her fellow-ser- 
vants, from the tradespeople ; and domiciliation is 
the sine qud non, though this must begin at twenty- 
five rather than at fifty or sixty years (rf age ; and I 
doubt whether my guest would ever have become a 
proficient in the tongae of his entertainer had he 
lived with us to the end of his days. The organs 
of speech towards the close of life, like the muscles 
and Umbs, are less pliant, less capable of exertion ; 
especially in strange and non-natural exercise ; and 
when to this physical impediment are added the 
troubles and torments of accidence, syntax, and 
prosody, the study of foreign languages is maddening, 
and few are they who pursue it to success. 

Unapt as our good-natured inmate was in the 
handhng oif our .phrases, he betook himself with 
ease, and with ready appetite and relish, to English 
fare. 1 said ''grace'' always in French, and I 
observed that as he sat down he quietly crossed 
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liimaelf. The goodly sirloiiis and aaddloB^ the 
haunclies and ribs were^ in tom^ objects of wonder 
and admiration ; and as to our sonps^ and tihe seem- 
ingly inexhanstible variety of our fish^ whether from 
my own ponds or from London, he affirmed that a 
ULEm must come and reside in Great Britain if he 
wished to learn how luxnrionsly it was possible to 
KTe without men-cooks and casseroles. Ora* inter- 
spersed samples of the Cuisine Fran9oise enabled 
him,, of course, to perceive how &jniliar the English 
&milies are with the mmius of Parisian dinner-tables, 
but the piScea de ridatance were all in all, and he 
lauded these as the fitting emblems of boundless 
hospitahty. 

Sherry soon became a favourite, and as for ale, 
he took it, in commendamy at breakfast, after a cup 
of strong Souchong, as he did afterwai*ds, at luncheon 
and dinner, with wine. Port he regarded as a 
liqueur rather than as a vin de table ; and he thought 
our iced Champagne tasted better than that wine 
does at Epemay ; which is true. We gave him Julien 
la Sose to his hearths content; but I find the 
foreigners one and aU adopt brown Sherry, doubt- 
less induced to that preference by our climate ; and 
I have seen Prussians, fi*om the fihine, leaving its 
best vintages untouched at our tables, and " walking 
into'' the port. Burgundy, or Madeira. 

My reverend friend, as might be presumed fipom 
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a life spent in an inland home^ was not mi fait at 
the use of a pair of oars ; but I left him now and 
then to steer among the swans^ and to catch a crab 
or two in their wake, and run into shoals of fish, 
some of which he would afterwards endeavour to 
hook as he sat on a patch of shade whence I had 
pointed out to him a perch or a pike (with one eye 
squinting at the float), with a further promise that 
if he could catch the two-pounds- weighted eel, he 
should have a matelote of it at dinner. Sometiules 
he would rise at five o^clock in the morning, and, 
acting on our special request that he would make 
himself perfectly at home, he would don his cassock 
and tricome cap, and walk by the fishponds as if he 
were pacing the gardens and piscine of some Tra- 
montane Abbey, in priestly meditation, fancy-free. 
I never heard of woodreeve or keeper, gardener or 
cow-boy having aflSrmed afterwards, up in the vil- 
lage, that they had seen a live Pope in the Squire's 
grounds. On the occasion of my taking the after- 
noon service one Sunday for our vicar, he sate in the 
Manor pew, aU ears and earnestness, but without 
edification as regarded the subject-matter, which 
must have sounded as unintelKgible as Gentoo or 
Japanese : but both in the forenoon and afternoon 
he devoutly used the French translation of our Book 
of Common Prayer, and in every single particular 
comported himself as one trained in our ritual. He 
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very sensibly permitted his abundant hair to grow, 
and exhibited scarcely the least appearance of the 
tonsnre. 

As his sojourn under our roof was during the 
summer holidays, I could not show him a " school 
time,'' and enable him to see how we taught, and 
how the learners behaved under discipline ; but in 
the absence of this specimen of training in useful 
knowledge, I was glad to exhibit some of the 
amusements with which the bucolic mind of our 
neighbourhood was recreated when holiday and 
harvest favoured such meetings; and we accord- 
ingly joined a large party assembled in the shrub- 
beries and lawns of one of the incumbents of the 
district, for the purpose of entertaining some two 
hundred boys and girls of the National Schools of 
the village, whom we found '^ neat, trimly dress'd," 
surrounded by their parents, patrons, teachers, and 
friends, among the laurels and bays of the manse 
gardens. There were tents and long tables, and 
abundance of good cheer and cheerful faces; the 
festivity of the scene was upheld by " village min- 
strelsy,'* improvised processions, chorusses and part 
songs, games and romps, flags, banners, and in- 
scriptions, gay as red, white, and blue silk or 
bunting, gilding, and ribands could make them. 
The girls played at '* Oranges and Lemons," and 
the boys trundled wheelbarrows, blindfolded, or ran 
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and jmnped in sacks, amid sBriekiiig merriment 
and all the phases of fnn. 

My companion was in ecstacies ; he had never 
imagined that the English conld unbend as we did, 
or throw onrselves so heartily into ihe mel6e and 
mirth of a f^te champ^tre, as he saw was done by 
rich and poor, old and yonng, as they led the sports, 
and joined in the children's frolic. I pointed out 
to Hm several ladies of distinction who were dis- 
tributing platters fiJl of plum-cake ; and he saw the 

Countess C looking on with her good-natured 

countenance, among a Httle group of girls playing 
at ^'hide and seek;'' and presentiy afterwards I 
introduced him to the elite of the clergy of our 
neighbourhood, one of whom, a travelled divine of 
no small repute in Cambridge as a scholar and 
theologist (as his late brother was before him), 
addressed him in fluent French, as, to his amaze- 
ment, did one of the wives of our tenant-farmers 
who had also often visited France and Germany. 

The impression left by such a scene in one of 
the sequestered villages of England, would, as he 
afterwards assured me, be life-long- Had he read 
of all this in the most veracious author's writings, 
he should have been incredulous; he should have 
surmised the narrative was somewhat exaggerated. 
'' It is evident," said he, '^that you stir the tearts 
and touch the affections of those happy children by 
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your benevolenoe, which directs its energies not 
only to the improyement of their understandings but 
attaches them to those orders of the Queen's sob- 
j^ts whom Providence has placed above them. 
You might sharpen their £Bu;ulties without causing 
them to feel that they aro the objects of your caie 
and interest. As it is^ they must, they cannot but, 
become good subjects and respectable members of 
the community. We spare no pains to accomplish 
this in Prance, but we. cannot bring together so 
many and such coadjutors and active friends from 
the walks of the laity 3 and you know that such 
individuals as your yeomen and rich farmers ore in 
our country unknown. No ; you may well be proud 
of this. It reflects honour on your nation at 
large.'^ 

The occurrence was certainly seasonable. I 
could not have selected a better sample of rural 
prosperity and genuinely good English feeling, the 
praise of which I lived to hear afterwards in my 
visitor's own native land, where it was heartily re- 
echoed. In their universal ignorance of our sys- 
tems^ men, and manners, the French are but too 
much inclined to believe that all this Uenveillcmce 
is peculiar to themselves. These opportunities, 
therefore^ of evincing what lies at the heart of 
England's noblest institutions are precious indeed. 
A.t sight of such scenes, the foreigner who knows 
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his nation to be in alliance with onrs feels something 
very near akin to self-gratulation ; and if in the 
exhibition of kindliness and a cordial participation 
with the enjoyments of the humblest of our fellow- 
subjects^ we appear to emulate and vie with the best 
friends of the common people abroad^ he feels the 
tie of international friendship strengthened^ and 
would rue, with well-founded regret, the unhappy 
and unblest cause of hostile division ever again 
coming between us. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Not many days after the occasion referred to in 
tlie last chapter^ I enabled my friend to see some of 
the out-door pastimes of what foreigners call " les 
riches/' He accompanied us to a meetings some 
ten miles distant, of our Toxophilite Association, 
held in one of the county parks. This was " un 
spectacle tout-^-fait nouveau,'' and afforded him 
great delight. His admiration of the young archers, 
chiefly ladies, arrayed in their several tastefiil cos- 
tumes, and in some instances adorned with prize 
medals, was unbounded ; reminding us indeed of the 
ancient pontiff*s exclamation, " Non Angli cert^, 
sed angeli V^ " Was there anything in Europe to 
be compared with this 1" The earnestness and close 
observation with which he watched the shooting 
were evinced by a somewhat remarkable incident, 
which two months afterwards created a little sensa- 
tion in the sisterhood of the targets. When the 
shots of the day were .told off, ' and the prizes 
awarded according to the scores by an elderly 
clergyman, who acted as secretary and umpire, 
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Monsieur le Gur^ was indignant to find tliat one of 
the ablest competitors was altogether unmentioned^ 
and that the guerdon of skill (I think it was a Pen- 
duJe timepiece), had been presented to one whose 
shooting he had narrowly observed, and considered 
to be far inferior to that of her rival in the field, a 
tall, handsome brunette (whom the merry-hearted 
<tf the club, as if acknowledging her commanding 

presence, used to call Captain L )y pointed out 

to me by him as '' oette belle Bspagnole/' We 
shared his regret at the time ; bat not having placed 
ourselves near the groups when the contest was at 
its height, we could not pronounce any opinion cm 
the case. But all in good time. When our genial 
guest had been many weeks at home again in his 
" coquet presbytere,^' as he called it, the intelligence 
reaGht>d ns from head-quarters that the scoring had 
by some inadvertency been misarranged, that the 
'^ shota ^' had been entered in the wrong column, and 
that a great wrong had been committed ; that Miss 

L was found to be clearly entitled to the prize 

which had been given away to another fair aspirant, 
and which was by the latter forwarded with the best 
possible grace to the righiiul claimant. Of course 
we reported this to her champion in Argonne, and 
received the renewed expression of his conviction in 
favom* of " L'Espagnole,'' and his feUcitations on 
oui' conneetioa with a society in which fair play and 
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no f»vtHir were manifestly at the hesrt of all the 
sporty howey^ &]lible even the saeerdotal umpires 
might proTe in their judgments. 

According to custom on siich occasions the whcde 
(tf the company on the archery field sat down at jmst 
o'clock to the pic-nic dinner^ laid oat in the long 
tent or marquee for a party of nearly one hundreds 
The hilarity and ^ esprit de corps'' characterianng 
this social feast was a fresh sonrce of high grati£caU 
tion to onr foreign visitor. ^' And this, then, is what 
yoH call ' a cold collation !' '* He bronght a good 
ai^etite to the festive board, but his eyes were scan-* 
ning with no light suarprise the variety of cold meats 
aad cool draughts almost wholly unknown azid nn?- 
conceived by him in his own country. The fore*- 
qnarters of lamb and the miiR^ sance, £sd} hams, 
monster tongaes, chicken and ham in shapes, col- 
lared eels, potted char and shrimps, pigeon pies, 
dressed crabs, e^^ and anchovy sandwiches (^' the 
minions of their kind''), the Stilton cheese. Bass's 
and Allsopp's ale, and cider cup, with bowls of trans- 
parent ice at intervals, all down the tables, among 
salads, and cucumbers, and scientific preparations of 
lobster — ^were strange to him as must have been 
most of the dishes in Pharaoh^s Egyptian hall, when 
Joseph's brethren dined with him at noon. But all 
these novelties and all- this sociability, '' sans fe,9on," 
and so unlike anything of the kind expected in 
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'^°^ , A were nofclaitig 

fn compariBon with the elie v ^^^ ^^^g 

rnge^sx.ind,when^-^^«J^^ ,,, We 
taken, and on our '^^^^'^^/^g^l,roBe up a.t t^e 
assemblage, without a-o.do;g^ ^^^^^ j,, 

same moment and stood ^f"^ „ « c'^st 6toix- 

^d of the long tahle sa.d g«-^^„ ^^.^.e^e^tly 

^^t! c'6st c^*^*' J . je ferai rapport de cela. 
afterwards he whxspe^edfej ^^ ^^^^ j^ 

J^xnon evfeque." I J««' ^^^ your faith 

we were driving homewards, reUgionsnesB. 

Tainsyou. ^-^ ^ ^^t^^^^trof xTvere.tial 
The feelings which P^^-P^^^' ^'^^ people. I- 
thankfulness, — ^!^^^^t "u. X th^t saw 
s^ve (pith) of a^txve p.^y - - 7° ^.^, ^f y,^ 
what I have seen this day, even ^^^ ^^ 

attaching too much credit ^^^^'J^^^^Z of 
xnonly regarded among us as a -nve^^^^ ^ 
propriety. That which so fondly -pre^-^ 
in onr favour was the spontaneity of the ^«J 
which bore the appearance of '^^^^^^^Vt^^ 
than of formal comphance. Had he called upon 
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snch a mixed assembly in his own comitry to invoke 
the Divine blessing on meat and drink al fresco and 
divested of all the formalities of regular meals^ he 
woold, in all probability, have provoked a sneer 
at what might have been termed, by many, a spice 
of Puritanism and an obtrusive priestly interference 
with the free and easy conviviality of the hour. 

We had, of course, many of those opportunities 
of leisurely discourse and calm discussion which, in 
the privacy of a secluded home, render the compa- 
nionship of a domiciliated guest, full of information 
and competent to handle themes of deep interest, so 
delectable. We entered, now and then, upon de- 
bateable ground, but there was no diflBculty in 
reserving points upon which men, reciprocally sin- 
cere, wisely agree to differ; yet we entered into 
subjects of no ordinary character, and approached 
occasionally, several topics on which we knew our- 
selves to hold antagonistic opinions. PoUtical 
questions rarely occupied our attention. As I am 
perfectly weU aware that every Frenchman considers 
his country the foremost of the world, and the 
prestige of the French name transcendently sur- 
passing the puny renown of aU other nations, I 
make a point, by way of saving time and a great 
outlay of breath, of leaving them, whenever I am 
among them, alone in their glory ; and let them, 
one and aU, infer that I take all this for granted. 
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On the liberty of the sabject, cme of owr Strang 
points; on the love of freedom^ aaotlier in our 
favonr; the passion for glory^ all on hie side (&r 
England is perfectly satisfied with her acquired and 
all-safficieait store) ; on the acqnisiiioxL of power^ 
the perils of tyranny ; the miseries of ipar, and the 
blessings of peace, which " post varios casus et tot 
discrimina rerum,^^ France at large desires so ar- 
dently, it was easy to converse without hazard of 
division coming between our souls. The Eevolutioa 
of 1789, the Bepublic, Empire, and Bestoration (all 
allusioiLB to St. Helena being omitted !), admitted, at 
this distance of time, of dispassionate commentary. 
The fiJl of the Bourbons, the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe, the defeated attempt to restore Bepubli- 
canism, and the accession to power of the present 
ruler of the French people originated, by turns, 
much rational conversation; but I perceived, very 
plainly, where my guest's penchcmt inclined. He 
was only twelve years old when Napoleon went to 
St. Helena, and, of course, at that period could not 
have imbibed other but carude notions on the affairs 
of Church or State ; but youth trained in the Lyoees 
and Seminaries of France are not slow of heart to 
sympathize with the enthusiasm of the age, to think 
in the spirit of it, and to contract a bias in the direc- 
tion to which the whole national mind inclines — and 
Jean Baptiste grew into a Bonapartist ; an ardent 
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admirer of the ^'homme de g^nie/^ and the Footer 
of the Empire; without prejudice to tite senae a 
young candidate for ordination might be supposed 
to entertaizi of the wrongs of the Holy Father, and 
the spoUation, impoyerishment, and abasement of 
the Chnrcfa betwem 1789 and 1805. However, this 
allegiance to a name began, long before mj Cure 
entered on his incnmbency, to lose its hold. It has 
beoome weaker stilL As soon as French commerce 
began to enjoy a &r wider range than had oyer 
enriched the revenues of the Qonntry, and when 
trade and manofactnres, flourishing in profound 
pea^, had raised np a generation to whom war 
might prove min, the people were disposed to 
belieye that ultra-Bonapartism was a mistake. 

Before the lapse of a quarter of a century after 
bis deoease, when France was luxuriating in the 
blessings of a land at rest. Napoleon I. began to 
appear in his real character as a disturber of the 
general tranquillity ajid well-being of the world; 
and when this daring and inflammable nation — ^upon 
whose mind a temporary excitement, awakened by 
the arrival of &e Emp^ror^s remains from St. He- 
lena, had exercised a very transient influence — ^had 
for a second time rued the calamitous experiment of 
A Bepublic, and, after bitter experience of almost 
€very form of despotism, was fian 

** To flj from petty <7nuiU to the ihxone,** j 
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tH poptilar sentiment, as all sane men expected, 
changed once again, and welcomed the actual head 
of the state, qucurid mime; and my clerical friend 
became, with many millions of the same mind, at 
once an admirer and adherent of the powers that 
be. A sensible and religious man could hardly be 
otherwise disposed. The light of reason, like that 
of reUgion, might be clouded for a time in France, 
but could not be extinguished; and both availed to 
guide, when trial after trial had chastened and dis- 
posed her to seek safe conduct. 

The anarchy and agony that followed close upon 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe had at least one 
advantage — ^they rendered the duty of every man 
who was really attached to an enlightened and 
stable government clear and imperative; they 
warned the clergy, in particular, as well as the 
population in general, to range liiemselves with 
timely and cordial loyalty around a leader who, 
while reminding them of the kinsman that rescued 
France from anarchy and degradation, declared his 
own- adopted policy to be worthy of the reflected 
greatness and grandeur he would fain emulate, and 
to aim at making the country rich as weU as 
powerful, commercial, and martial ; contented 
with rapid progress, and interested in lasting 
peace — Francois particular need : and the Em- 
peror's government, tenacious of his promises, are 
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^"^^anifestly determined to bind him over to keep that 
peace. 

The Church is ahnost as deeply interested in the 

i^linquishment of warlike projects and preparations^ 

^iid. in a more rational appropriation of the country^s 

^*^venue, as any of the most enterprising and thriving 

^■Bas in the mercantile world; for the clergy are 

ready to acknowledge that they have been recipients 

w no niggardly bounty since the reigning sovereign 

attained supreme powers. The grants in favour of 

txie Church have been munificent. The tourist, who 

commences his journey from Calais, eoon perceives 

'^v'liat costly restorations and repairs are afoot where- 

ev^er a dilapidated church or cathedral lies in the 

route. Abbeville, Amiens, Chartres, Eheims, when 

s I saw their splendid temples, bore witness, in 

olding' that involved enormous outlay, to the 

considerate bounty of the State; and the Entretwn 
etc t TP 7 • 

^^€ VI, **^ ^^ longer depends exclusively on the 

^clT a^^ ^^^iid among the faithless.'* It was my 

^7 euef^ wliile conversing on this subject, that 

resfco ,^^^^®*^^^ body would at no distant period be 

flnen ^ ^^ser in its counsels and better in its in- 

of 4^ ^ *hat place in the opinions and afiections 

intelli ^^P^® *o which its numbers, wealth, and 

P^aceii ^ entitle it ; and he expressed with com- 

^3 anfei • opinion on the past and present, and 

Potions of a yet brighter fiiture, relying on 
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the working of ProTidenoe^ idiicli would reaiisB tho 

national motto of '^ Dieu protege la France/' There 
ore some thinkers who^ less confident of snch im- 
provement, would translate those words, " God help 
themP^ 

We returned in company to London; and an 
opportunity soon occurred for my taking my com- 
panion into Mr. Holford's palatial residence, Hyde 
Park, where flie appliances of a princely style of 
architecture and ornamentation are beheld in all the 
perfection of modem taste. This was a gratification 
he had scarcely hoped for, and a memorandum of it 
occupied a special place in his diary. Grosvenor 
Square, Lansdowne House, and Apsley House, were 
seyerally noticed, and the statue opposite to the 
latter was neither disparaged nor commended. The 
Queen's palace of Buckingham House would not, of 
course, impress a Frenchman with notions of truly 
royal magnificence; but St. James's Park, he ob- 
served, had done much for it, and the locale was 
central and imposing. We then went into the 
Athenaeum, Reform, Conservative, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Army and Navy club-houses, to which, he 
said, kings' houses on the Continent afforded not a 
paralleL He eyed these superb mansions with 
astonishment and almost speechless admiration. 
Each in turn seemed to dumbfound him. He held 
ap his hands, and mentally ezpre£»ed the wonder 
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asLcited hj sach monmoieiitB of wealtli^ taste^ and 
magmficence. The ^' cerdes'^ and '^ caaini'^ of the 
finest fbreign capitals were waiting-rooms in oom- 
peziBon. The hundreds of these '^gentlemen of 
England^ who live at home at «ase/^ seemed to him 
a marvel^ and altogether noamaginable^ especiaHj 
when I said he might have visited five or six more, 
each as splendid as those he had just quitted. 

The foreigners begin to nnderstadd our place and 
position in the great assembly of the world^s peoples 
when they make this tour of Pall Mall and St. Jameses 
Street. It is a speculum which enlightens and in- 
fonns them rapidly^ and ^^what a nation to cope 
with^^^ is the rumination at hearty though they may 
nod) think aloud. My companion didy and spoke 
thus. We then went up Padk Lane^ and stopped to 
admire the Marble Arch^ which he at once preferred 
to that of the Carousel in Paris; and proceeded 
through Bryanston Square into Tybumia, where I 
showed him the Great Western Station. The 
caryatid giants of the fa9ade won due eulogium ; but 
the tout ensemble lacks the lightness and brightness 
of the Great Northern station in Paris. The fourteen 
squares of Paddington^ with their gardens^ terraces^ 
und plaisances^ suggested to him conceptions of 
wealth whicdi^ he said^ baffled aU his attempts to 
understand the stat^iie and rank of our English gentry. 
In his eyeSy unaccustomed to behold hundreds of 
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acres covered with splendid mansions without inter- 
mixture of inferior dwellings, houses of business, 
magazines, stores, or shops, the whole district at 
that moment before him appeared a parish peopled 
by princes. I pointed out Westbourne Terrace, the 
three hundred and fifty or sixty houses of which 
represent nearly a million and a half of yearly in- 
come. I drove slowly through Pimlico. '' Here is 
Belgravia ! Here that sum may be multiplied by 
three/' and so on, till the contemplation of our 
West End affluence utterly bewildered him, i^d he 
exclaimed, ^^What can approximate to this else- 
where within a hundred degrees'! Your riches 
would move the world ! '^ and when he calculated, 
moreover, that more than half these families owned 
country houses, and ran about France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Europe at large, as travellers and excur- 
sionists in quest of pleasure only, with all the con- 
comitants of luxury and lavish expenditure, he said 
he might well address me as the Queen of Sheba 
did Solomon ; for though he had heard in his own 
land many a true report of the houses and the 
temples we had built, the meats of our tables, and 
our prosperity and abundance, I had not told him of 
half. Even our churches far surpassed what he had 
expected to find. Familiar as he was with St. 
Peter's at Rome, he regarded our St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, nevertheless, as one of the most beautifiil 
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&brics on eaiih. He porcliased a large engraving 
iQustratiye of it, as he did also of our Houses of Par- 
liament, and of some twenty other public buildings. 
And it was now, when about to quit the scene of 
infinite wonders, that he fiilly appreciated my plan of 
beginning our inspection of the capita] as we did. He 
was glad that I had reserved the spectacle of all this 
unimaginable wealth and affluence for the last hours 
of his sojourn among us ; an opportunity which had 
come late in life only to convince him how poor 
was all the rest of the world, and how utterly un- 
qualified to vie either with our notions or our 
resources. '' Pax vobiscum V^ exclaimed he, " May 
we never more contend but as rivals in the cause of 
good.'' 

Before the sun of the next day had set, my intel- 
ligent, warm-hearted companion was on his way to 
Paris. He left very pleasing impressions here. 
Though the range of conversation with our country- 
men, o¥ring to their diffidence and faute de pratique 
as speakers of the French language, had been more 
limited than I would have had it, there were not 
wanting occasions for eliciting the many excellent 
pomts in his character and disposition, and the 
mquiries so frequently made in after days and 
years, attested the interest awakened in those to 
whom I had made him best known. He left me all 
gratitude, tears, and tenderness, and there was but 
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one word of consolatioa hj wlucli I ecndd ckeer kia 
spirit in tlie monLent of paxtii]^ on the plafcform of 
London Biidge Station^ where kis mtellednial cau&- 
tenance, animaiied as it was bjr tlie strong^ feelings of 
the moment, appeared to attract attention — ^I hdd 
out the expectation of my once mere seeing him at 
Yarennes. It was but a half-promise, and, a4» my 
time of life, it was not mine toYohinteer mndi ; but 
^ mighty perhaps, be accomplished. If it were prac- 
ticable, I would again thread the forest of Ardennes. 

How this came in fact to pass I shall now i^aao^ 
ceed to narrate, resuming my narrative at that pdnt 
in the beginning of Chapter II., where I £o(imd tiie 
necessity of digressing, in order that I might en- 
lighten my readers as to the object of my jonrney> 
and to the antecedents whidh rendered that object 
so interesting. 

Having executed a commission oi^ the Bonier 
yart Sebastopol, I stayed bnt an honr and a half in 
Paris, and began my journey eastward in the dark. 
The Eeport of the Commissioners appointed five 
years ago to inquire into the state of railways in 
France, and to suggest the necessary improvements, 
was not yet published, but it appeared just about 
the period of my return, and confirmed what I cotx^ 
sidered to be the case, that the first dass carriageis 
are comfortable enough, but that exceptions might 
be taken to the second and third, which, neverthe- 
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leas, the majority of my ooiuttrpiiieit most Itare 
always regarded as immeasurably soperior to o^^. 
What opiziioiL would Messrs. les Commissionaires 
liaye delirered [on tliese ? Would any Frenchman^ 
of efver so hmnble pret^iaiodis, tolerate the bare 
benches and filtkily dirfey aides of the carriages that 
may, on any day, be seen even on onr Great Western 
hne, and at otheor stations in London ? Seven- 
^^tha of the Frexieh, even men of certain ^^ posi- 
tion^' in society, travel in their second-class 
carriages, which are hardly inferior to some of onr 
first ; sdl having padded sides, curtains; and elastic 
spring cushions. 

The Minister of PnbKc Works went to his par- 
ticular work in this inquiry after a very straight- 
forward and sensible manner, and took care to 
select individuals in all respects highly qualified for 
the investigation. They invited the evidence of 
deputies in the Paorliament, members of the Board 
of Trade, representatives of joint-stock companies, 
merchants, manufacturers, engineers, and indi- 
viduals noted for inventions, and, more than all this, 
declared their willingness to hear dispassionately 
the complaints of parties who could substantiate the 
fact of any grievance. 

The three main points demanding attention were 
the conveyance of travellers, which comprised all 
that related to safety and comfort, and the speed at 
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which they were carried; the conveyance of goods^ 
involving questions of delay and the responsibility 
of raQway companies^ the rate of carriage^ ware- 
housing^ and delivery; and the construction and 
working of the new lines to be opened, whether 
entirely new, or branch lines. With the pre- 
dilection for port-folios and voluminous digests which 
characterize the nation, these commissioners pub- 
lished not only their own notions on all these 
questions, but also appended a summary of the 
various opinions expressed by the parties invited to 
deliver them. One of the first recommendations 
was that the rate of speed in the express trains 
should be increased to forty miles an hour : — 

" The copy of our speed is leam'd by them," 

and that day and night signals should be adopted, 
and a communication established between the driver 
of the engine and the breaksman. One would have 
expected that the French, who are very timid on 
the subject of accidents in travelling, would, by this 
time, have introduced some simple apparatus en- 
abling the passengers to communicate, in a moment, 
with the ^^ surveillant,'' or guard; but, probably, 
the reasons which have hitherto deterred our com- 
panies from making this experiment are equally 
cogent abroad. It might lead to the stopping of 
the train on frivolous grounds, and produce grievou3 
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mconyenience and trouble. For my pftrfc, liad I 
been a Frenchman^ I should have waited on the 
Board to supplicate that a thorough change and 
reform might be immediately effected on the very 
threshold, as it were, of the line. The method of 
obtaLoing the tickets, even in Paris the Magnificent, 
is still as objectionable, as absurd, and repulsive 
as ever. The practice of taking the fares for all 
classes of carriages at one and the same wicket or 
pigeon-hole ought at once to be abolished, and our 
own judicious regulation established in its stead. 

On the evening of the twelfth of August the heat 
in Paris was very oppressive, and the distress of the 
applicants at the Great Eastern terminus, compressed 
en queue in the wooden framework or barrier through 
which they were compelled to advance to the dis- 
tributor of tickets, became so apparent that one of 
the " autorites,^^ stepping forward, draughted off a 
detachment from the two-and-two group out of their 
position of suffering, and brought them up to a sup- 
plementary little bureau, where a second female 
clerk proceeded to issue the '' billets de la premiere 
et quatri6me(!) classe^^ indiscriminately. 

This may be a very economical arrangement, 
tending to low-priced fares, but it may also be 
designated '^ cheap and nasty '/' for the intermixture 
of soiled and greasy, to say nothing of, possibly, in- 
fected garments, which takes place in these groups 

VOL. I. H 
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of miscdlaQeoua subjects of the realm, ooming &om 
drawing-roQias or ditcliea, as tke caae may be; is 
hardly conceirable. After haviiig accomplisbed 
in the foreBoozL of the day ninety railway miles in 
two hoars, it was a very meek rate of looomotion at 
which I began my night irayelling through Meanx, 
Chlkteau Thierry, and Epernay — ^places as familiar 
to me as May Fair — at the rate of twenty-one miles 
in one hour. The hundred and eight miles of dis- 
tance between Paris and GhMons occupied five 
hours; and my first-class ticket was charged at 
fifteen shillings. The run irom London to Dover 
cost eighteen shillings and ninepence. Thus 
money makes the tram as well as ^^ the maare to 
go." 

At Ch&lons I waited twenty minutes — a delay 
wholly unimpcHiant in my case ; but it was in this 
very town that the hapless Louis XVl., in his me- 
morable flight firom Paris in June, 1791, lost half an 
hour through his post horses at the relais kicking 
and plunging, and getting their legs over the traces, 
so as to compel the postilions to detach the animals, 
and put to again. Minutes in such a predicament 
as that was might involve life or death, as in fact 
was the case, as he hurried along iu the enormous 
and unwieldy coach, made expressly for the journey, 
which he vainly hoped would bear him and his 
queen, his sister and children, safe into the camp 
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at Montm6dy. "If we do but reach Chiloiis,'' 
said he, ''-withoat being recognized, w© are 



Another camp is now within a league's distance 
from Oh&lons j at Mourmelon, There were twenty- 
six thousand men there last August : forty batta- 
lions of infantry, thirty-two squadrons of cavalry, 
nine batteries of artillery, three compinies of sap- 
pers and miners, and one squadron of spahis, a 
enriouB composite dragoon, partly Zouave, partly 
Arab and " dare-devil,^' hardly amenable to mihtary 
control in the piping time of peace > in conflict wild 
and terrible. 

AH the Oh^lonnais incEne to take for granted 
that an Englishman alighting in their town must be 
coming expressly to see M. Jacqueson's Champagne 
Cellars ; seven furlongs' length of bottles ready for 
exportation ! But, as the records of my former pil- 
grimage testify, I had done justice to this subject at 
Bpemay ; and one such initiation iu liqueur gazeuse 
and all the mysteries of various fermentations suffices 
for life ; and with regard to the camp, I had passed 
an entire day making visits and sketches, from tent 
to tent, when a large army lay on the heights of 
Hohnvault, at Boulogne. So that I had now leisure 
for lucubrations on Marie Antoinette and her Kttle 
son (subsequently made away with by the regicides) 
in the dress of a girl, halting here in the night 
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seventy-two years before, — ^till the conductor of a 
tolerably neat mail coach, about to start for Verdun, 
held up his lantern and invited me to take my place 
in the coupS. 

We started, accordingly, for Clermont at a 
quarter past two o'clock, and daylight afterwards 
showed that we were travelling over the ugliest 
tract of chalky country in France. After occasional 
enjoyments of ^' forty winks,'' during the dreaminess 
of which I alternately fancied myself in a steamboat, 
a railway carriage, and a wagon, we rumbled over 
the stones of St. Menehould at a quarter past six in 
the morning; having passed the exquisitely beautiful 
church of Notre Dame de I'Epine at about the fifth 
mile beyond Chalons ; an object worth a fifty miles' 
deviation from the main road, had it been necessary, 
and to whose claims on every carefiil traveller's 
attention I shall advert hereafter. 

St. Menehould, a little town of about the extent 
of Staines in Middlesex, is stereotyped for ever in 
the annals of France ; a vignette of illustration, as 
it were, in the history of the Great Revolution 
which will never lose its interest; and whoever has 
read the thrilling narrative of the fiight of the royal 
family in 1791 — ^the general purport of which, as it 
appears in the " Proems Verbal," I published four 
years since, must, upon entering this place, feel all 
the sympathy attaching to — 
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" Sftd stories of the death of kings — 
all murdered ;" 

for here, I need hardly repeat, the fugitive sovereign 
of France was recognized ; and at this fatal stage of 
his ever-memorable FUght-joumey, his doom, and 
that of nearly all his travelling companions, was 
sealed. 

To this incident, however, I shall have to refer 
hereafter. Next to the immortalized post-house, 
whera the royal carriage was supplied with fresh 
horses, and the features of Louis were identi- 
fied with the portrait on the bank-notes of that 
period, is the Uttle inn which, five-and-twenty 
years ago, became the object of one of Victor 
Hugo's most fanciful descriptions. He thus de- 
picted the interior of the kitchen in the public 
house dignified by the name of the "Hotel de 
Metz :—'' 

^^ C'est une vraie cuisine, etc. Here is really 
a genuine kitchen, an immense hall of cookery ; 
one of its walls being devoted to copper and brass 
vessels, another to crockery. In the central pier, 
facing the window, is the fireplace, a yawning 
chasm, in which bums a splendid fire. Overhead 
is a net-work, as it were, of black beams magnifi- 
cently smoked, from which depend all sorts of 
objects pleasant to ffaze upon — baskets, lamps, and 
a safe ; and in th,e centre of the ceiling is a frame 
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of open wicker-work, on which are deposited huge 
oblong sides of baoon. 

^^ Jo&t within the chimney, beside the jack, pot- 
hook, and suspended cauldron^ hangs a bright, 
shining, and jingling bunch of about a dozen little 
skillets and tongs, of all shapes and dimensions. 
The blazing hearth diflFuses radiance into eveay 
nook and comer, shapes vast dark shadows in the 
ceiling, easts a brilliant red tint all over the blue 
Delft- ware, and makes thefantasticstructure of popp^ 
pons, that rise one above another, glare like a waQ 
of lighted charcoaL Were I Homer or Rabelaifl I 
should exclaim, ^ This kitchen is a world, of which 
yon fireplace ia the sunP In fact, it is quite a 
little world ; one in which a republic of men, women, 
and animals are in constant motion. Boys, waiting- 
maids, sculHons, wagoners seated at tables, pots 
standing on hot plates, stew-pans simmering, 
edibles hissing in the &ying-pan, piped, cards, 
children at their romps, cats and dogs — ^are to be 
seen all at once, and there is the mistress over- 
looking alL ^Mens agitat molemj That one mind 
is regulating the whole mass of matter. A cased 
dock in a comer, with long pendulum and weights 
announces in solemn tones the progress of time to 
these busied occupants of the place ; but, among the 
numberless articles suspended from the ceiling an 
the night of my arrival tkere was one which of all 
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other attracted my earnest notice. It was a Bmall 
cage^ in which was perched a tinj bird at roost. 
This little creature seemed in my regards a most 
admirable personification of implicit confidence. 
This den^ this forge of indigestion^ this redonbtable 
kitchen is^ day and nighty the scene of bnstle and 
tomnlt: the bird sleeps throngh it all. In vain 
may anger rage and man blasphemef^ and women 
wrangle and children squeal^ dogs badk:, or cats 
mew; the dock may strike, the cleaver chop, the 
dripping-pan hiss and fry, the jack creak, the boiler 
overflow, the bubbles simmer and sigh, the window- 
j)anes rattle, the diligences roll under the archway 
like thunder-Hitill that little ball of feathers never 
stirs ! God is to be adored; even into little birds 
He instils fiedth.* 

"People, for the most part, speak too dispa- 
ragingly of inns. I confess I have myself but too 
often been guilty of this. Taking it altogether, an 
inn is in itself a good thing, and we are glad 
enough to meet with it ; moreover, I have observed, 
that, in almost all these houses of entertainment 
there is, for the most part, a womaoi deserving our 
admiration — ^I mean the mistress of the house. 
As for the master, I leave him to deal with the 
ugly customers among travellers he may havato 

* It was a goldfinch, and lired ten years beyond the date at 
irhidi Hugo was writing. 
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settle with ; but give me the mistress ! JSfe is a 
muddling kind of fellow ; she is a being one cannot 
but like. Poor thing! Sometimes she is stricken 
in years, sometimes in very feeble health, often in 
the family- way ; but she comes and goes, sets about 
doing everything before any one else stirs ; sees to 
its being got forward and being done. She makes 
the servant-girls ^'cut about/* she blows her 
children's noses, she drives away the dogs, makes 
civil little speeches to the several travellers that 
come in, spurs on the cook to redouble his exer- 
tions, smiles at this person and scolds that; keeps 
an eye upon a stove, carries up carpet-bags, 
welcomes the personage that is arriving, and speeds 
the departing guests, and in every sense of the 
word shines forth like Mind; in truth she is the 
mind in ttiat great body called 'the inn/ The 
husband is only fit to sit boozing with the wag- 
oners in a comer/' 

The reader wiU thank me for this translation of 
Hugo's merry conceit. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion j and I dare say many of us, like FalstaflF in the 
fifteenth century, and Shenstone in later days, have 
at some period fallen in with wayside accommoda- 
tion reflecting many of the features here described, 
and with just such personages as la honne femme et 
son man. Railway communications and a totally 
altered system of travelling have annihilated all 
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this romance of the " Ville de Metz*' in St. Mene- 
hould as completely as fast coaches dispersed the 
lingering recollections of all that Chaucer, the 
pilgrims, and the packhorses had said and done 
with respect to "The Tabard^^ Inn, in London. 
The diligences and caleches no longer stop there ; it 
is now a mere coflFee-shop. The only house that 
does any business — and there is Uttle enough — ^is a 
small " auberge^^ called the " St. Nicholas," nearly 
opposite. But I was to breakfast at Clermont, and 
onward we went. 

The face of the country (a very unprepossessipg 
one it had proved,) changes directly beyond St. 
Menehould. A broad chalky road runs through one 
undeviating tract of orchards, the abundant apple 
crops of which were in many places propped up by 
strong poles to prevent the laden boughs snapping 
asunder. Many of the finest trees stood on ploughed 
land. This, as most travellers must have observed, 
is a very common practice in France. The cultiva- 
tor can rear something, at least, in the loam where 
shade predominates, but can make nothing of the 
BOUT and bitter grass on which the sun^s rays never 
fall. Horses, cows, mules, and asses, if turned in 
under the trees, would pull downward and devour 
the fruit, and damage the branches; and sheep 
would not relish the herbage for the reason just 
mentioned. I saw grain and roots in these enclo- 
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BxaeB, and wheii I was in Normandy^ descried peach 
trees^ heavy wiiih fruity abundantly interspersed in 
six or eight acres of white wheat. 

At about a quarter to* seven o'clock in tiie 
mornings this delectable ride through a district 
abounding in some of the finest characteristics of 
Devonshire and E!ent^ where the orchard produce 
is justly the pride of the country^ brought me to 
the heights overlooking 6range-aux-bois^ and the 
commencement of the Forest of Argonne ; thirty- 
two miles in length, and four in breadth. We were 
now on the bordering banks of the Mame and the 
Mouse; at a poiut where the road descends between 
two very steep hills, and the eye rests on a dense 
growth of wood, comprising forest trees of most 
magnificent foliage, massed into an impenetrable 
surface of bronze-tinted vegetation, which at a 
sudden turn of the lofty causeway, is succeeded 
most charmingly by an amphitheatre of hills, a 
beautiful valley, and a well-built village, not very 
iiiflflimilar to Bneg on the Simpkm; the most re- 
markable features of which are the flat roofs con- 
structed much after the style of the Swiss cottages, 
and projecting several feet beyond the plate of the 
house wall. This is the village of Islettes, from 
which the way to Clermont runs through every 
pleasurable variety of bright green pastures and 
plantations, comprising bits of G^iQsborough-like 
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landscape^ in which cows and glassy little ponds^ 
rustic gables^ chimneys and decaying bams (joy to 
the artist ; woe to the owner [) composed pictures 
enough for a month^s work with pandl and palette^ 
and I wafi hardly able to justify to my taste for the 
picturesque and beautiful^ the rapid progress we 
were making by continual declines towards Cler- 
mont ; but I had work to do ahead^ and there was 
no time to be lost^ and into Clermont we rattled 
along with untiring horses at tw^ity minutes past 
seTen o'clock in the morning of August 13th. 
There was neither grouse nor a grill rBady for break- 
fast, in the murky dwelling whence a caleche was to 
carry me to Yarennes^ but, as often happens in such 
holes and cabins, some of the best coffee I ever 
tasted in France ; and this off a hearth resembling 
the provision for boiling and broiling under a 
gipsy's hooped tent, rather than the cooking 
place of a house of call for caravans and voituriers, 
horsemen, and videttes on military service. 

This thriffcy appropriation of fuel in France, where 
coal is not to be procured for any purpose but iron- 
founding, and where wood is exceedingly expensive, 
leaves but two, or at most three, smouldenng 
embers visible in the chimney recess^ and is the 
least suggestive of anything hot aad savoury for 
the wayfaring man; but the wonderful successes 
achieved amongst these grey and unpromising 
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astes, the caJojic of which does its bidding within a 
few minutes, are only to be paralleled on board the 
Bhine boats, or by '^blackie/^ in India, whose 
charcoal and chatties are never at fault ; and get up 
" tiffin '^ for thirty with a dispatch not to be outdone 
at the Reform club gas stoves. 

According to my wont I made the old woman 
who was broiling some bread for me (that is the 
way '^ toast '^ is made in France) among the logs, 
previous to pouring out the scalding • milk and 
coffee, give some account of herself, her husband, 
house, business, and neighbourhood; asking her, 
intm' aliay whether she knew M. Ic: Cure an3 Dean 
of Varennes. Know him; '^mais oui! certaine- 
ment V* and a very good character she drew of my 
friend. But did I know him? How could that 
be ! How ? When ? Where ?— Why ! '' Norn de 
Dieu!^' could I possibly be '^cet Anglais ^^ he had 
travelled all the way to England to see five years 
ago ? " Est-il possible V^ Why, he had stopped 
there to breakfast, and talked (ah ! how he talked !) 
all the while about his great journey, and the 
'^ brave Anglais ^^ who had come to Varennes eight 
years ago ; and he had asked her what he should 
bring back for her from London. Yes, and '^ figurez- 
vous, done, mon cher monsieur!'^ — ^when he did 
come back, he stopped here again and breakfasted, 
and said he had been among the richest and the 
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most amiable people in all the world, and had 
brought her a packet of London needles ; ah ! they 
were needles, indeed; in aU France such needles 
were not to be bought, no, not at vingt francs 
the dozen! "Well,^^ said I, ^'I am about to 
become his guest. I shall soon see him : I am 
drawing nearer and nearer to the river Aire." 
" Monsieur, within an hour and a half you wiU be 
at Varennes. Agreez mes respects a Monsieur le 
Cur6.'^ 

The old crone was right in her reckoning; I 
reached the town in about the time she specified ; 
but I must not introduce my reader to it for yet 
ninety minutes, during which he may travel through 
the three next following chapters. They will 
awaken such interest as wiU cause him to rehsh 
more and more keenly all that lies beyond, bearing 
any reference to the place and its inhabitants ; and 
if that be the case, I may calculate on carrying him 
along with me even to the end. Nous verrons ! 



CHAPTEE V. 

It would have teen more consistent with, the con- 
veyance of a load of merchandise from town to town, 
than with the passage of a traveller conversant with 
the intensely interesting locaKties through which his 
journey lay, to have crossed the river Vesle and the 
Aire, and the hamlets that lay hetween, without 
traciQg, from stage to stage, the wheel-tracks of 
that "lone and hurrying car," which bore the fiigi- 
tive sovereign of France from his capital to that 
chandlery in Yarennes, where his own doom, and 
the destruction of all he loved, was decreed before 
the morning watch of June 21, 1791. 

So many world-wide influences, so many stupen- 
dous results, so many events on which the destinies 
of the universe appeared to depend, arose out of the 
attempt of Louis XVI. to reach the camp of Montmedy 
and the frontiers, that it is impossible for a man that 
can think or feel at all, being cognizant of all the 
details of that momentous history, to travel over a 
mile of ground lying between the Barri^re de Clichy 
and the spot I was now rapidly approaching, and 
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not nxminate on ^what nught have been the issne^ 
not only to the French people, but to oorselyes, and 
other great European nations, had this long-pro- 
jected measure for his own and his family's deliver- 
ance succeeded. 

The dreadfbl tale of the thousands of innocent 

persons slaughtered in Prance by their own country- 

Jnen in the Beign of Terror; all the miseries that 

desolated that fine country till the restoration to 

order under the Consulate, would have been averted. 

-"^iarale and anarchy, confusion and revolt, might 

^ve raged for a brief season, but France might 

nave assumed a position of self-defence; and the 

personages that rose to eminence and power after 

o death of the king might, probably, never have 

eved greatness and shaken the world, had they 

^~^ the passive witnesses of his Restoration at the 

7® of in(Jigiigj^^ Austria, and hailed the daughter of 

^ Theresa resunung her place beside the throne. 

^us and talent in activity soon emerge from 

^^dinaiy level. But might not that unattached 

ref ^^®^^^^^®d lieutenant,* who, at the period here 

clj ^ *o (cTuiie, 1791), was renting a little attic 

(Jq 2^ *^ ** No. &j Qnai Conti, at the comer of Rue 

in J 7^^®^®^ ^^ ^^o until the " Day of the Sections,'' 

j^ 3 Wore a captain's epaulettes in obscurity, have 

^ to t2io znere routine of promotion, and 

• Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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attained^ at the utmost^ no more than the baton of 
a field-marshal of France I 

Would Villeneuve have been commissioned to 
sweep the seas in search of English ships ? Would 
his fleet have been demolished by Nelson ? or would 
Nelson have died in 1805 ? or would the village of 
Waterloo have become immortal in the annals of 
Europe, if the Court of Vienna had received into 
its shelter the brother-in-law and sister of the 
emperor, and France had been called upon to make 
terms, and accept a constitutional monarchy under 
her restored and right-minded king? We know 
that France was compelled to Usten to reason, and 
to succumb to the force with which that Reasoning 
was backed, within less than a quarter of a century 
subsequent to the period I am now speaking of. 
What might have been the consequences flowing 
from the combined efforts of the great Powers of 
Europe in alliance to heal the feuds and compose 
the angry passions of the infatuated nation ? Might 
not a less selfish, less dangerous and damaging a 
dynasty than that of Napoleon I. have been raised 
up by an all- wise, overruling Providence, to crush the 
heads of democracy, so furiously raging together; 
and to tranquillize, and reclaim, and reorganize a 
people imagining so many vain things ? In point of 
fact, how many volumes might be written of hypo- 
thetical history ! Hardly a century has elapsed 
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within the last two thousand years^ that would not 
supply ample subject matter for such imaginary 
conditions of men and things. Had Fawkes fired 
the train in the cellars of the Parliament House^ 
and blown King James and the hundreds of nobles 
and notables around him into the air^ what would 
have ensued in England ? Had Charles I. escaped 
from Garisbrook Castle^ and reached the Court of 
the Hague or of the Tuileries, what new phase of 
the reign of the Stuarts would have signalized the 
middle of the seventeenth century ? 

And thus — to return to the theme of this chapter 
— even thus may any man conversant with the history 
of the last seventy-three years — a very brief interval 
for memory to range in — revolve in his mind^ as he 
enters the narrow street of Varennes, the destinies 
that hung in the balance^ when less than half-a- 
dozen of the inhabitants, unacquainted even with the 
features of the King of Prance, rose up at midnight 
to make this Kttle town the turning-point of their 
distracted country's fate. 

Every league of the high road recalls some 
memory of those eventful times, and brings before 
the mind's eye personages that even still confound 
the sense as one turns over the picture-book of his- 
tory. Mirabeau, Eobespierre, Lafayette, Danton, 
'^EgaUte'' Orleans, Marat, Petion, Mandat, San- 
terre — all these names, and many more, with dread- 
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fioQ associations^ may be said to come apon tte winds 
as we journey throagh the dark hours of night 
towards Yarennes. We cannot Imt remember sudbi 
men were^ and what was done to horrify the world 
and outrage Heaven before they were taken hence, 
and were no more seen ; and as we come upon the 
scene where the last act but one, so to speak^ of so 
deep a tragedy was played out^ the interest becomes 
intense, and ^^the Great Revolution of France^' is 
invested with a dread solemnity we would fidn not 
contemplate, were it not for the reflection that, in 
the sequel, men's minds became obedient to truth, 
and that the nation's return to God was its earliest 
restoration to peace. 

Such were the reminiscences and lucubrations 
characterizing my solitary journey through the en- 
tire length of road between Chalons and the spot 
where the abeest took place ; and when at length I 
stood in the very apartments where the royal captives 
held unavailing parley with their enemies, and I 
succeeded in finding opportunity of speech with an 
aged inhabitant on that spot, who described to me 
what she had witnessed on the night of the 21st 
June, 1791, my interest was, of course, more than 
ever awakened; and as I have introduced one of 
the two sketches made by myself on this occasion of 
revisiting the locaKties — and I have every reason for 
behoving it to bethe first that has ever been published. 
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inasmucli as the district has always been obscure 
and uninyiting; and from all I could gather in my 
inqoxries^ it appeared that no one had at any time 
been known to make sketches or evince any intei^st 
in the locality; mora eventM incidents had ab- 
sorbed artists' and authors' attention — I shaU en- 
hance the interest attaching to this original illustra- 
tion by giving such a slight resumiS of the incidents 
of the royal family's journey as may rivet my readers' 
attention to a narrative replete not only with the 
romance of real Kfe, but with details which tend to 
explain, step by step, how the party on behalf of 
whom all our sympathies are, as we read, naturally 
enlisted, rushed unconscionsly on their destruction* 
One of that party, the Princess Royal of France, 
survived to receive me, thirty-one years afterwards, 
in the Palace of the TuHeries, at a morning audience. 
All the others perished. Well may I think and feel 
as I do, while recalling these events, and pondering 
on the fortunes of what once was the most hopefiil 
domestic circle in Prance. 

It is very certain that early in the spring of 1791 
the king began to surmise what tibe revolutionary 
spirit of the time would at no remote date lead to. 
Though royalty was become odious, and monarchical 
government had been denounced, he was not himself 
the object of popular hatred. The queen, from 
various causes very sUghtly involving herself per- 
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sonally^ undoubtedly was, and knew the grudge 
against the ^^ Autrichienne/^ as she was contemptu- 
ously designated, to be of no recent growth. Louis 
saw no alternative before him, as the husband of a 
princess of the House of Austria, but to assure his 
own and his queen's safety in the dominions of that 
power. 

Whether he had made secret preparations for 
what might have been intended as a final departure 
from Paris, in April, is not apparent ; but on Easter 
Monday, which fell on the 18th of that month, nine 
weeks antecedently to his eventual flight, he entered 
his carriage with Marie Antoinette, for the alleged pur- 
pose of spendiQg a few days at the palace of St. Cloud. 

A large crowd, seeing several carriages drawn up 
at the principal porch entry of the Palace of the 
Tuileries, began to block up the passage leading into 
the main streets, shouting and protesting against 
his leaving Paris. In the excitement of the moment, 
some ill-conditioned fellows ran off through the Rue 
Dauphine to the neighbouring church of St. Eoch, 
and ordered the alarm-bell of the district to be rung. 

The first sound of this dread signal, to which the 
insensate populace were continually having recourse, 
both in towns and villages, at that period, added 
hundreds of idle and ill-disposed vagabonds to the 
already very numerous and disaffected assemblage 
that beset the royal residence, and the result was that 
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both king and queen were compelled to relinquish 
their intended excursion, and enter the palace. 

Foiled in this preliminary venture, though it is 
very doubtful whether the royal party really con- 
templated going beyond St. Cloud, the indignant 
queen from that moment determined to accomplish 
the deUverance of the whole of her family. Once 
out of the clutches of the Parisian canaille, whom 
she might well abhor, there was at least a guarantee 
for their future safety, if not for their ultjimate re- 
storation, in the kinsmanship of friendly powers. 

The Emperor of Austria was the king^s brother- 
in-law; the King of Naples was his nephew; the 
King of Spain was his cousin ; the King of Prussia 
had oflTered him an army ; the King of Sweden, his 
complicity in case of flight. The project of quitting 
the country was certainly favoured by no slender 
encouragements ; but the method adopted for carry- 
ing it out was signalized by absurdities and mis- 
management, and worse than folly. We cannot but 
admire the unhappy monarches resolve not to be 
separated from his wife, children, and sister, in this 
perilous undertaking ; but it cost the lives of four of 
the domestic group, whose separation might have 
provided for their successful evasion. A carriage 
builder, who, as a staunch royalist, was to be reUed 
on, received instructions to prepare an enormous 
extra-sized coach, called in those days, and long 
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afterwards^ a '^Berline.'^ It was to contain the 
king and queen^ their danghter (the late Dacliess 
of Angouleme^ to whom I jnst referred as the sole 
survivor)^ their son^ and Madame Elizabeth^ the 
king's sister^ and Madame de Tourzel^ governess of 
the royal children ; and was to carry the baggage of 
all the party at top, at the back, and in front. There 
were not wanting men of common sense and pradence 
to dissuade the king from employing a vehicle so 
sure to attract attention, and by its ponderous pro- 
portions to impede expeditious travelling ; but the 
plan of all keeping together prevailed, and the vast 
structure was in due time completed and sent up to 
a stableyard beyond the Barriere de Clichy, on the 
road to Bondy and Meaux. 

The main object was to reach Montmedy, where 
General du BouiBe was encamped with troops known 
to be loyal, and whence the transit over the frontier 
to Luxemburg would be, so to speak, immediate. 
Du Bouill6 commanded at that time all the forces 
in Lorraine, Alsatia, and Champagne, comprising a 
force of ninety battalions of infantry, and a hundred 
squadrons of cavalry, between the Mame and the 
Mouse. So far, therefore, as military aid might be 
employed in furtherance of the perilous under- 
taking, the stations of the troops offered all the 
support that could be desired; but the impediments 
that mi^t arise upon the road from want of the 
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relais — ^requiring eight horses for the Berline^ two 
for a cal^he which followed with the two ladies-in- 
waiting, and a horse for the outrider — ^were not duly 
considered; and Yarennes, which was not a post 
town, ought not to have been comprised in the route. 
The relais would have to be brought thither from 
other localities. 

It was said that Louis declined to go through 
the preferable line of journey by way of Bheims, be- 
cause he had been there crowned king of France^ 
and his feelings revolted from revisiting it as a 
fiigitive. As it was, the queen had forwarded in- 
stroctions for companies of horse to be stationed at 
ail the principal stations between Ghilons and 
Varennes, Stenay, Don, andMontmedy; and timely 
enough would the presence of these troopers have 
proved, but for the ill-advised change from the 19th 
to the 20th of June for the departure of the fiigi- 
tiyes £rom the capital. The soldiery lingering on 
the road through three days and nights, though 
they gave the villagers to understand they were 
waiting to escort bullion across country, created 
suspicion at a period when the whole mind of the 
kingdom^spopulation was distrustful and disaffected ; 
and the evil of this one circumstance was infinite. 
The spirit of insubordination and an intolerance of 
regal authority in any form, had reached remote 
proYinces, and neither civil nor military power 
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availed to control either the tongues or the acts of 
men intent on those changes and subversions which, 
perplex, even to ruin, the earth^s nations. But, as in 
all such periods of failing allegiance and approaching* 
evil, there are ever to be found devoted hearts and 
high-principled courage ready at any cost to uphold 
Right, and to stand by the wronged and persecuted, 
the Royal Family were not utterly forsaken. So far 
as devotedness to the cause of the sovereign could 
befriend it, the unfortunates received from their 
immediate adherents every proof of sincerest sym- 
pathy ; and had they but permitted wiser heads to 
conduct and control the whole proceedings, their 
deliverance would, in. all human probability, have 
been accompUshed. The imprudence, carelessness, 
and want of tact evinced by the principals rendered 
abortive all the ingenuity, energy, and courage of 
the subordinates, and might be said to have pro- 
voked and precipitated their fate. The prelimi- 
liaries were very adroitly arranged. It happened 
that just about the second week in June a certain 
Russian Baroness Korff was preparing to leave Paris 
for Denmark ; and by some shrewd contrivance the 
queen^s friends managed to obtain possession of the 
passport which was to be granted to that lady, and 
caused it to be made out for just the number and 
description of personages which would form the party 
occupying the '' Berline.^^ Thus, Marie Antoinette 
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represented the Muscovite baroness ; the king^ her 
valet de chambre ; the children and their governess, 
and the king^s sister, Mdlle. Elizabeth de Bourbon, 
would equally well pass for the young KorflFs and 
their attendants. On pretext that the said pass- 
port had been accidentally burnt, the agents who 
contrived the trick, succeeded in obtaining another 
equally en regie for the veritable baroness, dated 
two days later than the 19th of June. This was all 
well done; but a monstrous and fatal error was 
committed in disguising the king as a valet de 
chambre, to be seated face to face with his supposed 
mistress. He ought to have ridden outside on the 
coachbox; this would have averted suspicion 
throughout the journey; whereas all classes of 
men who gained sight of the 'Walet,^^ beheld 
with- astonishment a domestic servant occupying 
a place which was only appropriate to a relation, 
or at least a person equal in rank to the party 
opposite. 

We may truly say the whole [party breathed in 
an atmosphere of deadly peril. The first hazard, 
however, seemed to be the most fearful — ^how to 
escape from the Palace of the Tuileries, unchal- 
lenged by the sentinels. Disguises had been pro- 
cured, and the transformations were perfect." The 
queen and. her sister-in-law were habited as domestic 
servants, with straw bonnets or hats ; and the young 
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prince^ the dauphin (subsequently made . awaj with 
by the regicides — no one ever knew how) was attired 
as a girl ; and so far the plot was well executed ; 
but to quit the palace^ surrounded as in that period 
of excitement and revolt it then was, by upwards of 
six hundred of the National Guard, was a fearful 
venture. 

It happened, however, that by the merest 
casualty one outlet had been alfcogether overlooked 
by the patrols for several nights in succession. This 
was not a very unlikely instance of neglect, so many 
of the soldiers being engaged during the daytime in. 
civic occupations, and being very Uttle acquainted 
with the ground-plan of the premises, its entries, or 
backstairs. The chance was most providential; for 
through this imguarded passage the whole party of 
the disguised, under fevour rf what proved the 
darkest night in the whole of the month of June, 
walked forth into the open street. The first two 
that issued into the thick gloom were the king's 
sister and the young princess-royal (afterwards the 
Duchesse d'Angoul^me), they were immediately 
followed by the governess and the little prince in 
his girlish costume ; one of the gentlemen of the 
bedxshamber, habited as a body-guard or armed 
courier, in the yellow uniform of the Prince de 
Cond^ (which was a very great folly) walked at their 
side. These groups kept withiu si^t of each other 
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till they espied^ in a by-street^ the liackney-ooacli^ 
whicli was at the hoar of eleven to be there waiting 
for them. 

Presently afterwards the king himself^ dressed 
in a plain grey suit, most nnlike a royal personage, 
and wearing a round hat, came with a slouching, 
careless gait, alongside of another gentleman of the 
bedchamber, in the same costume with the other 
just mentioned. He entered, in turn, the fiacre 
which the children had already occupied. The queen, 
with the third attendant, was to have been close 
behind, but in the thick darkness they missed the 
right turning, and wandered astray for half an 
hour, twice croi^sing the Place dn Carousel ; while 
the party in the hackney-coach were sitting in mute 
despair, not knowing how to account for her non- 
appearance. Becoming desperate, her companion 
at length inquired of a casual street-wanderer 
the way to Sue de TEcheUe, and thus, after a 
deplorable loss of upwards of five-and-thirty 
loinates — the value of which was a kingdom, nay, 
life itself — ^she also, even Marie Antoinette, whose 
skirt had been actually touched, while hiding in 
darkness xmder an archway on the Quai des Tuile- 
ries, by the wheel of La Fayette^s carriage returning 
from a dinner party — entered the heavily-laden 
hackney-coach. A similar coach was then called 
from the stand, to take to the north-west extremity 
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of Paris the three royal attendants, who were to 
represent a courier and body-guards. 

The horses drawing the first hackney-coach 
belonged to the driver; this driver was no ordinary 
holder of the whip and reins ; it was Count Fersen, 
of Stockholm, a devoted royalist, whose presence 
of mind and dauntless courage preserved his pre- 
cious charge without check or disaster through the 
most awful perils of their enterprise, himself dis- 
guised as a hackney-coachman. He dashed along 
the Eue St. Honor6 into the faubourg of that 
quarter, and at twenty minutes to twelve o'clock at 
night reached the Barriere de CUchy. Here the 
three court attendants paid their fares, and dis- 
charged the hackney-coachman they had hired when 
near the Tuileries. 

Just beyond the barrier stood the mansion of an 
Enghsh gentleman, a Mr. Crauford, whose hearty 
.co-operation had secured a secluded and safe- 
standing-place for the enormous '^ Berhne,'' now 
drawn out into a yard, with eight powerful post- 
horses harnessed to it. The royal family, quitting 
the hackney-carriage, entered this ominous .vehicle; 
it might be regarded as the foreshadowing of a 
hearse. Fersen drove his hired coach into a field, 
and ascended the coach-box, to sit alongside of one 
of the body-guards already mentioned; the other 
mounted behind, among the portmanteaux and 
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cartons; the third, one Monaienr Vallory, rode 
forward on a stout mare, as avant courier to be- 
speak the relais. (I conversed last August with an 
individual who remembered this M. Vallory, in 
after years resident in Nanci.) And thus the 
whole party reached Bondy, where they found the 
two ladies of the bedchamber, who had reached the 
post-house in a caldche, which they had purchased 
expressly for the journey. Here Count Fersen 
took leave. He had nobly fulfilled his part in this 
perilous venture, and bade a melancholy farewell to 
the sovereign on whose behalf he had risked fortune, 
liberty, and Hfe; and from this spot he hastened 
rapidly across country to a village called Bogret, 
where his own carriage and servant was awaiting 
him. He sped forthwith into Flanders, and even- 
tually retired into his native land, and lost his life 
in a street riot at Stockholm. 

Meanwhile, the Berline and its trembling occu- 
pants took the road to Montmirail. Before they had 
accomplished half the distance between that town 
and Chalons, the main braces of the carriage 
snapped asunder, and the repair of this accident 
occasioned the loss of two hours. The day wore 
on apace without further contretemps to aggravate 
the painfulness of its anxieties, and at length the 
fugitives reached Chalons, at half-past four o^clock 
in the afternoon. The postmaster here recognized 
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both the king and qneen; but^ being a sincere 
royalist^ he permitted not his feelings to betray his 
consciousness^ surrounded as he was by a crowd of 
bystanders gazing on the stupendous carriage^ to 
which fresh horses were being attached. He took 
an opportunity, however, to whisper a caution to 
the king that he should '^ sit back,'' and not show 
his face so prominently. Incredible as it seems, 
the weak-minded Louis had thrust forward his head 
continually throughout the expedition: an act of 
folly which, it is hardly too much to say, cost hirn 
his life. The post-horses at this relai (Chalons) 
were so restive before the postilions could rein 
them in, that the wheelers got their legs over the 
pole, and all the eight were detached, and put to a 
second time ; occasioning the loss of a quarter of 
an hour. 

The Berhne had not long left the town before a 
horseman — ^it never transpired who it was — ^rode 
alongside of the open window, and, without turning 
his head, spoke aloud these alarmingly ominous 
words, "Your plan was a bad one; you wiU be 
overtaken before long.'' 

Probably this was some loyal subject who had 
mixed with the crowd at the post-house, and over- 
heard a party's remarks on recognition of the king. 
The arrangements made in Paris had provided for 
an escort of forty dragoons, acting under the orders 
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of Monsieur de Ghoiseail^ who liad started from the 
capital two hours and a half before the royal family 
left the p£klace. He was to fall in with a small 
detachment at Pont de Somme-vesle; where^ in 
August last^ I made a brief halt. He reached 
Montmirail at 3 a«h.^ three hours before the king 
arriyed^ and haying left it half an hour aiterwards^ 
reached Chalons at 10 a.k. 

It has already been shown that the Berhne did 
not leave Chalons till nearly seven hours later. He 
entered Port de Somme Vesle at eleven o'clock, but 
tite dragoons commanded by Captain Goguelat had 
not yet entered the place. The advisers who, in 
Paris, had drawn out the line of route, had calculated 
on the journey thence to ChMons occupying twelve 
hours. This was far too rapid a rate of progress for 
such a stupendous vehicle, not to mention that the 
three accidents which had impeded its progress, and 
the gross folly of the king in insisting on his walk- 
iog np one of the gentle inclines (not worthy tirtj 
designation of hiU), up which the eight horses main- 
tained a trot, had occasioned a lamentable loss of 
time. Captain Goguelat, however, trotted into Port 
de Somme Vesle at twenty minutes past eleven 
o^clock ; the forty troopers were told off into com- 
panies of eight, and got their horses under shelter, 
and then fell to on their rations. Their luckless com- 
mander was in a condition of intense anxiety and 
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embarrassment. His injunctions from Da Bouillfe 
at Montmedy were, that he should hold his men 
ready at a moment's warning to defend the vast 
travelling carriage against all assailants; but every 
village between ChS-lons and St. Menehould was in 
a state of ferment and agitation which defied con- 
trol. Reports had reached the districts on every 
side that the royal family had planned an escape into 
Germany, and, as has been already stated, the 
alleged pretence of these military picquets having 
been stationed along the main road for the purpose 
of affording safe escort to a large amount of treasure 
on its way to the camp at Montm6dy, had been 
generally discredited. The officers, consequently, 
felt all the dangers of their situation, surrounded 
and watched by hundreds of the country people, 
who seemed determined to resent their lining the 
high road with military force on so trivial a pre- 
text ; and when the turmoil was at its height, some 
one asked how it was that aU this preparation was 
afoot for looking to the safety of the military chest, 
when every one knew that a large consignment Had 
passed through early in the morning in a guarded 
mail-cart. This hint was sufficient for the timely 
withdrawal of the dragoons, who, in less than twenty 
minutes afterwards, left the village ; and in the rear 
of the last horses away also went the crowd of 
peasants, glad enough to return to their respective 
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homes^ and little aware of the close proziinity of 
the prey they would fain have seized in resolution 
of all tlieir doubts and suspicions^ and in satisfaction 
of all their imagined grievances^ for at this juncture 
the fated berline was advancing with all the rapidity 
at which eight untired horses could draw it. It 
reached Pont de Somme Vesle before the last stray 
villagers had reached their distant homes ; but the 
coast was clear : too much so for the Queen's anxiety^ 
for she was thrown into excessive alarm on discover- 
ing that there was not a soldier in the place. In 
ignorance of the cause, the party took fresh horses, 
and with no slight consternation hurried onward to 
St. Menehould. 

Here, too, all was ferment, evil rumour, and 
suspicion, awakened by the same circumstances. 
The town had been entered the day previous by 
Goguelat and his troopers, and these had been 
followed by Captain Dandouin *and his men from 
Clermont. The same pretext was on their lips ; — the 
escort of treasure, and with as little influence for 
good. The inhabitants would not beheve a word. 
They were in hourly expectation of some startling 
denouement, confounded as they were by reports of 
the most conflicting nature from Paris, but con- 
vinced by their general tenor that a step had been 
taken by the King which would very soon reveal 
his purpose, whether declared in or out of his 

VOL. I. K 
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dominions. The general impression was tliat he was 
gone— gone from the Tuileries wiiihout intention of 
returning. The day wore on apace, however, and, 
the afternoon being spent, the common talk had 
subsided, and the scattered groups of the excitable 
population had all dispersed, when, at a quarter 
pa^ seven, one of the couriers (it was Monsieur 
Vallory, already mentioned) rode up to the post- 
house of St. Menehould to call out the b,espoken relai 
of ten horses for the two carriages, and one saddled 
for himself. Now appears on the scene a personage 
whose name it would be difficult to treat with reti- 
cence while entering into details of the history of 
Europe at the close of the last century. The post- 
master who advanced from the interior of his 
dwelling-house to receive VaUory^s instructions was 
Jean Baptiste Drouet, the unconscious agent on 
whom, as on a pivot, the fate of millions and the 
rise and fall of "' states,'' at that time '" unborn,'' 
from that moment was to turn. 

As regards Vallory, the most esteemed of the 
three devoted adherents of the king and queen, 
who had imdertaken to befriend and defend them 
from the beginning to the end of their dreadful enter- 
priae, hia name still survives in honourable memory 
in the neighbourhood I so lately visited. Some of 
my Ardennois acquaintances had lived on terms of 
friendship with him at Toul, near Nanci. 
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He suTvired the days of the gmllotine, the Beign 
of Terror, and the heartrending sorrow under which 
lie succumbed after the murder of the queen ; and 
died at Tool in the year 1820. At the period 
of the king's death he held the rank of a captain in 
the army, and emigrated with many refugees of that 
time. Twenty-one years afterwards, when Larais 
XVHI. ascended the throne of his ancestors, VaUory 
was promoted to the rank of fiill general ; but the 
veteran's heart had long before fainted within him, 
and he declined every appointment about the court, 
or in the kingdom, contenting himself with the suc- 
cessfiil cultivation of beet-root, in producing sugar 
from which he surpassed all his competitors. He 
was described to me as a man looking prematurely 
old; reserved and melancholy in his general de- 
meanour, and most reluctant to hear the slightest 
mention of the events of 1791, and the deathfid 
results of the journey here narrated. 

But, Drouet — ^his history is known to but few. 
I learned it from those, who, when he was dead and 
buried, were among the individuals called upon to 
authenticate it. We will refer to this hereafter. 
It is marvellous in its details. For the present, 
after this passing reference to the two moet interest- 
ing personages on the scene, we will return to the 
doorsteps of the post-house of St. Menehould. 

Yallory has commanded horses to be brought 
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out. Drouet is preparing to meet the carriage of 
'' Baroness Korff and her suite/' While the stable- 
boys are putting on the harness^ and the postilions 
preparing to , boot. Captain Dandouin recognizes 
Vallory, and informs him privately of the disaffected 
state of every soldier in the town, and of the appa- 
rent impossibility of drawing away his own men 
from the midst of the population surrounding them 
in their quarters, where it was more than probable 
they would detain them. At this moment the huge 
carriage came rolling over the pavement where the 
main street enters the square, with a noise like three 
pieces of heavy ordnance rattling along the stones. 
Followed closely by the caliche, it drew up at the 
post-house. 

^' In the high and palmy state'' of the ancient 
regime, this establishment must have been main- 
tained on a vast scale of accommodation, and have 
kept above sixty relais of horses. The very coach- 
houses and stables might lodge a whole regi- 
ment of cavalry with its baggage. By measurement 
I found the frontage of the residence, or hotel part, 
upwards of sixty-five feet in length ; the dead wall 
of the stabling, in continuation, comprised seventy- 
five. The house is thirty-five feet high, built with 
massive blocks of stone, varying from three feet to 
eighteen inches in length, and half a yard deep. 
There are nine windows in a row above, and seven 
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below. It is now desolate and melancholy enongh 
in aspect^ and is used^ I believe^ as a sort of maga- 
zine or bonding warehouse. Its site is in a tolerably 
wide and spacious street in the Quartier des Bois^ 
between the bridge which crosses the Mame^ and 
the Grande Place or great square, where the town- 
hall is situated. The present post-house is a little 
insignificatit inn, the ^^ St. Nicholas,^' in the narrowest 
part of the main street. 

My frontispiece sketch represents the colossal 
" berline^' and attendant caliche drawn up before 
the great gate, or principal entry. Many persons, as 
a matter of course, began to look on ; six or eight 
were speedily joined by twelve more ; there was 
soon a crowd of upwards of seventy. More than 
three or four individuals, old housekeepers of the 
town, recognized the features of Louis as he spoke, 
in his assumed character of valet-de-chambre, to the 
ostlers and to two of the couriers. 

Drouet, who had seen the king two years pre- 
viously in Paris, was startled by the resemblance of 
the " valef to his Majesty. Yet it does not appear 
that the impression was strong enough to occasion 
more than a momentary surprise ; but, happening 
to hold in his left hand a roll of notes ('' assignats'') 
which had just been paid over to him by an indivi- 
dual who had called only a few minutes previously 
to discharge a debt, he noticed on one of the said 
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notes (a new one which, had not been in circulation)^ 
the customajy portrait of the king (a3 otir bank not^ 
display^ on a much smaller soale^ the physiognomy of 
Britannia). He instantly glanced £rom the note to 
the valet^ and felt convinced beyond any doubt^ that 
the whole of the royal £a.mily were in that vast carriage 
at the post-house door. It drove off rapidly before he 
could act in any way on this conviction ; but he ran 
off like a greyhound to the town-hall — (I see it now 
in my mind^s eye, as when I saw it last August), 
where two or three of the municipal officers were 
engaged on some local business, — lodged his infor- 
mation^ and received immediate authority to pursue 
the carriage and to do his utmost to effect the arrest 
of the fugitives. 

It was now twenty minutes to eight o'clock in 
the eveniQg, and clear daylight. Before half-^past 
eight, Drouet, accompanied by a Mend named Gnil- 
laume^ (of whom, by the by, I heard much from par- 
ties who hsjud conversed with him in ajGber years), had 
taken horses, and began the pursuit. They parted 
near Les Iskttes (the picturesque spot mentioned at 
the close of Chapter IV.) — ^the former turning off 
tbrough the forest of Argoime, at a point which was 
p<Mnted out to me when I passed it the second time ; 
and while I wafi staying in Yarennes I walked with 
a gentlemaa^ whose father knew all these parties 
well, to iJie very thicket from which GuiUaame 
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emerged as lie gained the skirfcs of tbe forest bor- 
dering on Yaremies. Five practicable bridle-roads^ 
he said^ led through the wood— that of Islettes^ 
another called Croix anx Bois^ Ontry^ La Chalade^ 
aind Flonrent. Gnillanme thus got the start ; but 
Ihronet readied Clermont hoping to find the car- 
riages and to summon around them the gens-d^arme& 
In this^ however^ he was disappointed ; mounting, 
therefore, a fresh horse, he took the road leading to 
Yerdmi, not supposing that the king, who had 
taken horses for Clermont, was on his way to Ya- 
lennes, where there would be no relais of horses ; 
there being no post-house in this town. So that 
Drouet (so narrow are the diances of such hair- 
breadth escapes) would not have entered Yarennes 
that night, had he not met some persons on the road 
who declared that no carriage had passed them. 
This Teport assured him that the party he was so 
v^emently intent on falling in with, had not taken, 
tibie road to Yerdun but to Yarennes. Aware that 
he l^ lost a great extent of ground, and at least an 
hour of time, he dashed across the great highway 
and made for the ChaJade pass, trusting he should 
fiJlin with Guillaume and succeed in intercepting the 
progress of the king. 

This short cut saved his life. "For,^' said my 
informant, as we threaded our way through ilie 
underwood of the fosrest, eaamestly conversing on tlds 
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most interesting local history, '' Captain Dumas, who 
was to have poshed on with his company of dra- 
goons from Clermont, to defend the royal cortege, 
was as closely hemmed in by the Clermontins as 
Gogaelat had been at Pont de Somme Yesle, and 
Dandonin at St. Menehould ; and finding he could 
make no use of his force, he contrived to detach a 
trooper in whom he knew he might place impUcit 
confidence, with directions to overtake Drouet, whom 
he supposed to be still on the highroad, and to 
shoot him — ^being convinced that his gallop firom 
Clermont boded no good to the party in the 
berline. The soldier, however, entered the forest 
too late ; and the two horsemen, eventually meeting 
in the upper town of Varennes, got ahead of both 
the pursuer and pursued, and encountered no further 
impediments/' 

While I was traversing field after field on the 
scene of these night rides, my companion pointed 
out to me a clump of aged trees opposite to the 
little village of Bourreuilles, where he said his rela- 
tives, who resided in the immediate vicinity, had. 
led him, some years ago, to the very spot where the 
king ordered the postilions to halt for a few seconds. 
He heard the alarm-bell of Varennes, as he thought, 
ringing violently. This circumstance terrified the 
whole party exceedingly; but when Vallory, who 
was riding in advance, perceived that the carriage 
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lad stopped^ came back to it^ and suggested that it 
ndglit be only on account of some house being on 
fire in the town, the horses were urged on, and the 
carriages were soon within a hundred paces of the 
Flaoe da March6. 

The bell was not sounding in Varennes, but in 
some tower at no great distance from it. It was 
Droaefs object to seize the royal party in the heart 
of the town ; but if the town beU had been thus 
tolled^ it would have given only too plain an intima- 
tioni of some public disturbance or panic, and might 
luKve prompted the whole party to take flight, on 
foot or on horse, across the open country, rather than 
mah upon a scene where even ordiuary travellers 
would pause to enter, lest they might encounter 



As has been abeady observed, the French are 
alwsys only too eager to set their alarm-bells ring- 
ing. The most insignificant occurrence, not only 
by nighty but by day, prompts a recourse to the 
tocsin. If a stack of chimneys be blown down at 
Jioon^ thte nearest nigh-dwellers to the place where 
Ae bricks and pots faU send a messenger to the 
aeccton^ desiring him to sound the storm-bell. 
'* There is a hurricane blowing, and every one 
ought to be up and stirring, and look sharp to his 
loof or his window-shutters : ' Sonnez le tocsin !' '' 

The runaway victims were thus fairly within the' 
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meshes of the ^'net/^ and^ as the Fsahnist Baith^ 
'' at the head of the street/' 

The catastrophe shall be laid before my readers 
in an entirely new mode of representation. In one 
of my morning visits, I devoted an honr to an 
interview (which I well knew would prove intensely 
interesting) with Madame Georges, the wife of 
the son of that Georges who cut the traces of 
the berline. After earnestly conversing on what 
might well be termed the tradition of her family, 
she informed me that she was in possession of a very 
rare and cmions drama, written thirty years ago by 
an old inhabitant of Varennes, which, in the mii- 
versal opinion of the town, was considered to be, 
beyond all comparison, the most accurate and life- 
like picture of the arrest, detention, and departure 
(in captivity) of the king and royal family. I was 
welcome to take it home to England, where, doubt- 
less, many of my countrymen would peruse it witii 
no little interest. It abounds with thoroughly 
well authenticated incidents; and being novel in 
every single respect, 1 shall now subjoin an extract 
from it for the entertainment of the reader, before 
whom it may be said to bring, as if in phantas- 
magoria, all the personages that have already begun, 
and will now continue, to awaken curiosity, and, 
witbalj the strongest sympathies in our nature. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LOUIS XVI. Iir VAEENNES, 

PBAHA IN THBEB ACTS. 

Act I. — Scene 2. 

The scene represents aparloy/r in the siv^all inn called 
'^The Oolden Arm."* John Georges is teem, 
vising from a table, and about to leave ths 
room to go home. At this momsnt a clatter 4^ 
horses^ hoofs is heard outside, and the sowaJL 
of voices speaJdng in very loud tones. 

/. Georges. What ! travellers at this time o^night ! 
Is it possible ! And what a pitchy dark night 1 I 
never saw such d£a*kness at this time o' year. 

Le Blanc {the innkeeper). Here, Marie, Marie, 
bring the lantern : give us a light. Peter, hither! 
There are travellers. Come, quick, quick, look to 
their horses. {He goes forward to the front door. 
-At this moment Dboubt rushes in, all excitement and 

* There is a little wine-sliop, or cabaxet, stOl, in the street Isadbag 
out of the square in the Lower Town, which bears the name ol 
"The (lolden Arm." It is only remarkable from the i 
of thai 
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agitation, seizes him by the arm, and draws him hwr- 
riedly aside. Oeorges, Thennevin, amd three other 
persons hole on amazed. Within a second of time 
GuiLLAUME enters.) 

Brouet [to Le Blanc, apart and in a low tone of 
voice). My dear fellow, are you a true and staunch 
patriot ? true to the people ? 

Le B. Yes ; don't doubt it. 

B. Then hear me. Run out, and get together 
as many trustworthy men as you may happen to 
know here. Tell them the King (!) is at this very 
moment within sight of the Upper Town ; he is 
within a quarter of a mile of the Place de Chftteau ; 
he will be here in less than ten minutes, and we 
must arrest him. 

Le B. The King at Varennes ! 

B. Say, may these persons here be trusted with 
the information ? 

Le B. Yes, yes; they are one and all for the 
people. 

B, {addressing the by stcmders). Now, gentlemen, 
are you men of pluck and resolution ? 

J. O. What's up now ? 

B. The worst of mischief, and we must meet it 
and prevent more. The King has escaped from 
Paris, and is here at Varennes. 

All. Good heaven! 

B. He will be coming along here in another 
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iBoment. Will you let him go on f Will you lot 
him reach the frontiers — join the enemies of our 
country? 

Le B. No, never, never, never 1 

Ponsin. We'll rather die on the spot. 

/. O, Are you quite positive in what you 
say? 

2>. Don't waste time, precious time, in useless 
questions. The two carriages contaiDing the Royal 
Family are on the heights at the entrance of the 
town, and stop them we must. 

/. O, Every man arm himself. TeU them to 
ring the fire-beU. 

Thennevin. Monsieur Le Blanc, do- lend me 
a gun. 

D. Stop a minute, my good fellow. Be cau- 
tious, above all things. If you set the bell a- 
ringing, you may give warning to the very party 
we wish to get hold of that they are in danger. Those 
spldiers that have been in the town these two days 
are, no doubt, waiting for them, and we, what are 
we ? a mere handful of men. 

Paul le Blanc, Ah, yes, true enough. By the 
by, this was what the dragoons were here for. 

Then. Now, did I not tell you all that old 
Bomlle was a traitor ? 

J. 0. {to Drouet). Do only tell us what's to be 
done. 
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T>. Attend to me. The carriages will paaa 
Tonnd the archway here. Let three of us ensconce 
ourselves, armed, close to it, and stop it. We will 
demand the passports. If ihey won^t give them up, 
let them abide the consequences of refusing. The 
passage by this tower is narrow, and a few spirited 
feflows might easily beat off several soldiers : not 
but that all the town will soon be up and stirring, 
and every single individual who backs the cause of 
the people will soon rally around us. All Varennes 
win be up in arms, and if, notwithstanding all we 
ean do, this pernicious plot should succeed, and our 
country be doomed to see an alien force arrayed 
against us to pollute its soil, every noble heart in 
Prance will, at any rate, appreciate your efforts to 
prevent it, and the name of your town will live for 
ever in the memory of the people. 

/. 6?. My good fellows, let us set to work 
and block up the bridge down in the lower \q;mi ; 
for if we shall fail to stop the carriages here where 
we are, they wiU never get through a barricade 
thrown up there, and this would give ample time 
for all our party to assemble in force ; but quietly, 
quietly ! don't make a stir till all our arrangements 
are completed. 

D. Lose no time, look sharp ! 

Le B. {to Thennevin). Here, sir; here's a gun 
for you. 
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Then. Bely on it^ it is in good hands. 

D. I^'ow, be off, and go and tell the mayor what 
Ims happened. Who is the mayor ? 

/. G. Mj father; but he is in Paris : he is a 
deputy [representative] for Clermont, and is obliged 
to attend at the National Assembly. 

P. le Blanc. It will be just as well if you go 
and wake up the procureur [the attorney of the 
municipality] of the Commune. Sauce, I mean. 
Sauce is a true patriot; he is the man of the 
people. 

/. O. Fll go myself and tell him ; Fll bring him 
hare. 

D. {to the two Le Blancs), Now, now, be off; go 
and block up the lower bridge. 

/. G. Pm off to Sauce's. 

D. Gtet to work, men ; at it ! Le Blanc, send 
your stable-boys into the streets, and tell them 
to cry " Fire ! fire V* and wake up every- 
body. 

Scene 8. — Tlie open space near the Tower of 8t. 
Gingoulph, outside the Inn hearing the name 
of ' The Golden Arm.'' 

[T/ie carriages approach. 
J. Georges. Postilion ! stop ! stop ! 

[The postilions rein in their horses. 
The coach remains still. 
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The King^s voice is heard. " What do yoa want 
with them ?'" 

Sauce {having by this time arrived) . The passpoti. 

King {disgvised as a valet-de-chambre, in tie 
carriage). But who are you ? 

8. I am the Procureur of the Commune. 

Queen {personating the Russian Baraness). Ah, 
yes ; but we are much pressed for time. 

8. You cannot go forward without having ahown 
me the passport. 

Q. My female attendants in the other caniage 
will alight and show it to you. 

[Madame Bbunieb and Madame Db Nxutiiub 
enter the inn with SincaE. 

The Inn Fa/rhwr. 

Mad. B. You must admits sir^ that it ia ex- 
cessively disobliging on your part to make ns kwe 
all this time. 

8. Madam ! my duty is the first consideratioiu 

Mad. B. Here is the passport. 

[Sauce moves towards a candle and reads. Dboukt, 
leaning over his shoulder^ reads U aUo. 

8. The passport is all duly signed ; but it is too 
late now to have it countersigned. You must stop 
till to-morrow morning. 

Mad: B, Sir^ her ladyship is pressed for time ; 
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seriously bo. Business of the gravest importance 
calls her to Frankfort^ and any such delay as this' 
may prove most injurious to her. 

8. Why, how^s this? You come here to 
Varennes, from Clermont, to go to Frankfort 1 
Why ! you have chosen by far the longest way 
about. But be that as it may, in such an intensely 
dark night as this, you would have made but little 
progress, for the roads are very bad. Therefore a 
halt here for a few hours will make very Httle 
diflference. 

Mad. B. But, sir, I teU you, it is quite out of 
the case that the Baroness should stop here. 

Sauce calls out to Paul Le Blanc. Paul ! tell the 
tower-keeper to ring the alarm-bell. 

Drouet. Ladies, if you are only strangers, as you 
say you are, how is it that you were considered of 
such consequence as to have a squadron of dragoons 
appointed to follow you as an escort when you lefb 
St. Menehould ? And why should there be, also, a 
company of hussars waiting for you at Clermont ? 
And what are these dragoons here, in this town, 
drawn up for, at this very moment ? 
At this moment a voice {the Queen's) exclaims from 

the great carriage, " Will they have soon done ?*' 

Mad. B. There, sir, you hear ! the Baroness may 
well be impatient. 

Sauce. I will go and speak to her. 
VOL. I. L 
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Mad. B. to Mad. de N. Our fate is sealed 1 
Saucs goes up to the door of the berUriA. 

Queen. How now ! liare jou xkot seen oar pass- 
port? 

8* Madam, we are under the necessiiy of sab- 
mittiiig it to the inspection of the municipality ; and 
that cannot be done to-nigbt. I have no altematire 
but to request that yon will wait till the meaning. 

Q. Ob 1 sir j I have no time to lose* I most be 
off at once. 

S. Madam 

Q. I want no more explanations. I am in a 
bnrry. Courier ! tell the postboys to dziye oxu 

The Courier. En route ! Drive on I 
Hereupon D&ouet^ the two Le Blancs^ GEOBass, and 
others, rush forwaard, shouting, '^ Stop ! " 

King (supposed to be the valet-de-chaiinbre). Wbat 
now I What does aU this mean, sir ? 

Paail Le Blanc. You go not a step further* 

K. You have no right to detain ua. The pass- 
port is in aU points correct ; go on, postilions ! 

Brouet. If they stip a foot^ we will shoot them 
on the spot. 

K. Can I believe my ears ? 

D. Leave this carriage. Step down on to the 
pavement. 

K. Btit, sir 

B. Not a word I Step out ! 
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Q. We nmst^ of course^ jield when sacli yiolence 
as this is uaed. 

[The vA^ole of the family aJigU, and enter ihe Lin. 



ScEBTB 4. — Interior of the Inn. 

The Ko^a; Quseh ; Madame Elizabeth pe Bousboh ; 
the PsiNCESS BoTAL; the Dauphin ; MAmme ]>i 
ToufiSBL (governess) ; Mesdames BfiUKiEB wmd 
jm Neuville; Messrs. Yalloby^ Malden^ <md 
MousTiBE {the three couriers orgtux/rds); Dboubt, 
Thenkevin^ Ponsin^ Guillaume^ J. Georges^ 
Brothers Le Blanc^ Sauce. 

/. Georges {to Thennevin cmd OuiUaume), Let ns 
at once detacli the horses from the carriages^ and 
then I will run down to the Lower Town and see to 
the barricading of the bridge. 

Sauce {to him). Be sure to let no one go through^ 
whom you do not know to be of our party. 

[Georges, Tliennevin, and Omllaume go out) 

Q. Beally^ gentlemen^ I think I must be in a 
dream. What does all this proceeding mean ? 
this extraordinary behaviour to a stranger and a 
lady! 

S. Madam^ since I am constrained to speak 
without further reserve, I must at once tell you that 
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a rumour is gone abroad in aU directions, to the 
effect, that we are at tins moment honoured by the 
presence, in' this our town, within these four walls, 
of the King and the Queen. The alarum bells of the 
place now ringing so loudly will soon have collected 
a very large multitude. If, while the populace are 
in the present state of feeling, you should, in defi- 
ance of the law of the land which interdicts your 
leaving it, persist in endeavouring to pursue your 
journey, these persons will be sure to proceed to 
»Qme acts of violence. I therefore pray your majes- 
ties to remain here. 

Q. Sir, I know not what you are talking about. 
I am a foreigner, as my passport here bears witness. 
Let me, therefore, continue my journey. 

K, Madame the Baroness is by right entitled 
to 

8. But, sire 



K, Sir, I am no king. I am, in plain words, valet- 
de-chambre of the Baroness. Do read the passport 
again, I beg of you. 

8. I am well aware that the passport specifies a 
certain Madame de Korff and her stiite ; but we 
know well — ^we know from evidence indisputable — 
that it is the Royal Family in whose presence we 
are now standing. 

D. Why, it was plain enough that it was 
not for the Baroness de Korff that a detach- 
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ment of dragoons were sent into our town of St. 
Menehould ! 

Q. Sir, we have no concern with your hussarsj 
we comprehend not a word of what you are tell- 
ing UQ. 

jD. Be that as it may, all the soldiery that haye 
been picketed about this neighbourhood have very 
plainly been waiting for some one. 

K. Sir, we are not to take thought for the sol- 
diery you are talking of. The Baroness is on her 
journey, and from the moment when her passport 
was found to be en regle^ she was free to proceed 
without let or hindrance. 

Q. {to Scmce) Yon had better be careful in your 
proceedings. You may be laying up for yourself 
some very serious trouble in having treated a lady 
as you are now doing. 

S. Madam, we are incapable of manifesting any 
feeling short of profound respect. 

Q, Then, sir, what is the object you can havQ.in 
raising a mob, and gathering together all the popu- . 
lation about us as you are doing ? Is this the way 
to serve travellers who are quietly pursuing their 
journey ? 

8. Madam, I have informed you of the reports 
that are current in all directions hereabout. Till 
the matter can be cleared up, I must detain you ; 
bat, believe me, not for an instant will the populace 
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you see gathering arotrnd us^ be found wanting 
in observing all the deference you hare a right to 
daim. 

Q. But to make short of it^ sir^ it is really upon 
the most frivolous and ridiculous, of all pretences 
that you have incurred the risk of inflicting a down- 
right injury on nae and mine* You seem bent upon 
making me out Queen of France. Do at least be 
pleased to say what can have induced you to ac- 
credit such an extraordiuaiy report. Are you 
not o&aid of having been made the dupe of 
somebody who has set on foot a downright 
invention ? 

{A tattoo of dnums is heofrd.) 

8, {to Le Blcmc) To be serious : — ^After all, who 
is there in the place that can depose to the certainty 
of this party being the Eoyal Fionily ? 

Le Blanc. Egad ! I know no more about it than 
what that good man yon^r {pomtmg to Drouet^ of 
8t. Menehould^ who stands at the further end of the 
room) told me. 

S. On what gronnds did he vouch for it? 

Le B. He did not tell me. 

8. Mercy on us ! If he has made a bknder, 
what fools he has made of us all ! 

Le B. Why on earth do you not at OTice go and 
speak to hnn? 

e. {to 8wuce) Sir, may I aak who ia the parfcy 
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that has giyen lise to a state of things so annoying 
and repuLdre to my feelings ? 

8. (pointing to Brouet) Madam^ this is the 
gentleman who apprised us of yonrairiyal. Let 
him at once declare all he has to say. 

Drouet. Gentlemen^ I shall begin by informing 
you that my name is Dronet^ post-master at St. 
Menehonld^ and the fSeu^ts I am abont to lay before 
you I will relate in a very plain way^ plain man as 
I am; for the fact is I served once as a dragoon in 
the Prince de Condfe's own regiment ; and my com- 
rade here^ whom you see alongside of me {pointing 
to Omllavme), was a trooper in the '' Queen's 
Horse/' This very day we were sitting at table 
drinking in my house ; we were diatting abont old 
acquaintances^ when an individual happened to 
come in who owed me a small sum of money^ and 
was at once desirous of repaying it. He brought 
the money in assignats. While I was examining 
the notes, counting them and ascertaining the cor- 
rectness of the payment, we heard all of a sudden 
the cracking of postilions' whips ; and almost im- 
mediately afterwards up comes an enormous carriage 
drawn by eight horses, followed by a caliche with 
two. They stopped at my door to change. While 
my ostlers and stable-lads were taking out the 
horses, I went forward to the main entry, having 
the said notes in my hand, and the fibrfat thing that 
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arrested my attention was the wonderful resem- 
blance of a face whicli showed itself at the carriage 
door, from within the carriage, to the features 
engraved on the assignat notes. The very remark- 
able and altogether unusual construction of the car- 
riage, the questions asked by the couriers, the stay 
of so many dragoons in the town, the uneasy^ 
restless manner of their commanding oflEicer, who 
was pacing up and down the street, altogether con- 
firmed me in the belief that I was in the presence 
of the Eoyal Family. 

Q. And so, owing to a likeness which existed 
only in your imagination, we are thus, as it were, 
taken into custody ! 

D. To sum up all, my suspicions were changed 
into positive certainty when, at a second glance, I 
also recognized ilie Queen, whom I had seen on a 
previous occasion. 

Q, You were altogether mistaken. 

D. Madam, the longer I keep my eyes upon 
you the more convinced am I that I was not mis- 
taken. 

Q. Look me steadily, now, in the face. 

B. Yes. I maintain that what I have just 
aflSrmed is the downright truth. 

Q. Again I affirm that you are altogether mis- 
taken. 

JP. Ponsm (to Le Bla/nc), Oh 1 Look you; she 
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Las all the disdainful manner which I have always 
heard say characterized '^ TAutrichienne V^ 

King (to Sauce). Now, look you, sir, you must 
confess it is wholly an unheard-of, unprecedented 
occurrence that travellers should be arrested in this 
way on the ground of a certain similarity of features 
imagined by an individual whom nobody knows! 
I call on you to say what in the world you have been 
hunting up, at the bare sight of my countenance, 
that I should be taken for the King ! Really, the 
people in this part of the world pay me a very high 
compliment ! 

8. After the assertions you have just heard, I 
cannot permit you to pursue your journey. 

Q. But, sir, this is tyranny unheard of. 

S. Madam, you will remain in this town till we 
can reach some definitive conclusion which shall 
rule our proceedings. 

Q. It is not any part of your plan, I presume, to 
detain us here till you receive a message from the 
Government in reply to any information sent by you 
to Paris? How long a time do you require for the 
clearing up of your doubts ? 

8. Madam, we shall endeavour to render your 
^tay here as short as possible, but I cannot at 
once say when you wiU be at liberty to go for- 
V7ard. 

Q. Beally, one must arm oneself mth no little 
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amount of patience^ if one enters tins town of yours, 
Varennes \ 

King. Come, come, sir, you mnst allow it is 
quite nnjnstifiable to -detain the Baroness in this 
manner. 

S. Ton have heard what M. Dronet has as- 
serted. 

K. M. Drouet is blnndering in error. 

D. {to Sauce) I say now, attend to me. Is 
there not any one individual in all this place who at 
some time has seen the King's face ? 

(Sauce, Lb Blanc, and others exchange glances.) 

Georges. Really, I do not know. 

Ponsin. Nor I. 

Sauce. But, truly. There must be some one 
who has seen him. Try to recollect, if you possibly 
can. 

Le Blanc. I have it. I know. There's Mens. 
Bestez ; he married a Versailles woman. He was 
at the college in Paris. 

Sanice. To be sure; to be sure. Yes, that he 
was ! He is the very man we want ! 

King (apoH). Good heavens ! 

Le Blanc {to Sauce, aparf). The thing is this: 
Did he ever bon& fide see the King, close enough to 
be sure ? 

S. Yes, yes, he did. I am now sure of it. I 
have heard him ever so often speak of his features 
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as being of an agreeable aspect^ and be always bad 
a good word also for tbe Queen. Fll go and find 
bim. 

Drouet {to Sauce). WeH, now, since I bave 
done tbe needful bere, I may as well go down into 
tbe Basse Ville, and gatber some more of your folks 
and friends togetber. 

[Deodet and Saucis lewve the room. 

King {reflectingly). Merciful God! 

Ponsin {holding a hanh-note 'close to Tiis eyes). 
Tes, yes, tbe likeness is very striking. {He ap^ 
jproaches the King) : Come, come, don^t be sbam- 
ming any longer. Tbe trick bas failed. Tou are 
tbe King, aren't you ? 

Thennevin {Jtoohing hard at him). By Jove ! it is 
tbe Eang, and no mistake ! 

Q. {indignant) If you recognize tbat gentleman 
as tbe King, speak to bim in a more respectful 
manner. 

Enter Lemaib. 

Le Blam,c {to him). Ab ! Mens. Lemair ! Weill 
tbe troopers must by tbis time know tbat tbe King 
is in tbe town of Varennes ! Wbat are tbey 
after? 

Lemair. Ob I wben tbey beard tbe alarum bell 
ringing, tbey tbougbt tbere must be some bouse on 
fire, and tbey dispersed in all directions to ascertain 
'Wbeore tbe conflagration migbt be ; but our towns* 
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people soon enKglitened them. They know what 
has tamed up, and what is more, we need not take 
thought for them, for more than half of their number 
are drunk. Their commanding officer has bolted. 
Directly he saw what was become of his men, he 
seemed to lose all self-possession and rode away ; no 
one knows where he is. 

Le Blanc. And where are the two officers who 
were lodged at the ^' Grand Monarque ^' Inn ? 

L. They are gone, too. Nine horses bespoken 
for the relai are still standing at the '^ Grand 
Monarque '^ stables. 

Scene. 5. — The Inn Parlour. 

Sauce. Here comes Monsieur Destez ! Make 
way for him ! Monsieur Destez, you had opportu- 
nities, some time since, of seeing the Boyal Family 
at Versailles ? 

Destez. Hundreds of times ! 

8. Then you know, perfectly well, the features 
both of the King and of the Queen ? 

D. Perfectly. 

8. Turn your eyes in that direction I* 

• MAdame Sabatidre, who was a young girl at the time of the 
King's aniral at Yarennes, told me last August, in the very house 
which was, in 1791, inhabited by Sauce, that her rehitire was 
present, and so was M. (Shsorges' father (whose son I visited), at 
this most impressive scene. Louis XVL, disguised in the grey suit 
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jD. {Taking off his hat, and making a profound 
reverence) Ah, Sire ! 

Several voices at once. Ah ! Ah ! Now ! ! ! 

Ghiillaume. He'll not deny it any longer, now. 

K. Well, be it so ! I am your sovereign. In 
the capital I was hemmed in by daggers and 
bayonets ; I am come now to seek among those who 
are true and loyal, in the provinces, that liberty and 
peace which you yourselves are enjoying. My family 
and self felt that to stay any longer in Paris would 
be death to us all. [ffe liere takes Sauce and Destbz 
hy tlte hands."] My friends, your king is in your 
power ; he implores you to speak your feelings to 
him. Will you betray him ? Will you give him up 
to his bitterest enemies ? 

8. Sire ! you could not quit the kingdom without 
occasioning calamities without end. 

K. I have no intention of quitting France. I 

am on the way to Montm6dy, where, no longer 

dreading, day after day, the loss of my family, and 

secure from assassins, I may at leisure occupy my 

thoughts in furthering your welfare. Only reflect, 

of clothes, was leaning over the back of the chair on which the 
Queen was seated, as if to comfort her and sustain her fortitude at 
the approach of the detector of their stratagem, which she, poor 
unhappy, woman, had endeavoured to carry out by so many false- 
hoods. The king wore a round cap with three points or gatherings, 
the common trarelling cap of that time ; and when Destez uttered 
the word " Sire V* the king at once stood up, and spoke with great 
dignity. 
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my friends ! Use your sense^ and do not exhibit to 
the world a spectacle so deplorable as that of a king 
arrested bj his own subjects ! What is jonr name^ 
my good man f 
^ S. Sire, my name is " Sauce." 

K. M. Sauce ! do you wish to destroy me ? 

S. Sire ! I would shed every drop of blood for 
you; but nothing would induce me to forget the 
duty I owe to my country, as one of its citizens, 

D. Sire I The simple act of your returning to 
the capital would prevent the occurrence of events 
too awful for me to dwell upon. If you persist in 
withdrawing yourself from the National Assembly, 
the provinces will rise in rebellion; the flame of 
civil war will be kindled immediately, and the blood 
of Frenchmen will flow in torreiffcs. 

K. What is that you say, air ? French blood 
flow on my account ? * 

S. Sire ! Do you for an instant doubt it ? 

K. It cannot; it must not be, my friends. 
Once arrived at Montm^dy, I should make my 
appeal to the country at large. I should have men 
of all parties raUying around my cause, and order 
. would begin to supersede the present anarchy. I 
conjure you to reflect on this. Hear reason, and 
yield to it ; and, believe me, the special favour of the 
sovereign exercised on behalf of this town would 
make it one of the most flourishing in ilie realm. 
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8. Sire I Not all tlunii the world at large oould 
bestow on tbem would induce the inhabitants of ilus 
town to be false to their dutj and obligations «i 
patriots. 

K. I can assure you I shall not return to Paris. 

S. Sire I we hope and trust you will not persist 
in a resolve so fatal. The bulk of this town's popu- 
lation are determined on your not proceeding any 
further; but the authorities of the place are now 
metj and while they are in council for the purpose 
of deciding one way or the other, I respectfully 
invite your majesties to avail yourselves of a private 
dwelling house for the purpose of obtaining that 
rest you must so sorely need. The Town-hall would 
serve all the purposes of a safe and secure lodg- 
ment, and the family would not then be subjected, 
as they are here, to all the annoyances of inquisitive 
and rude intrusion. 

K» Monsieur Sauce, is yowr house far from hence ? 

jS^. Sire, it is but a few paces from this spot. 

'K. Oh well, then, show us to it. 

8. Sire, I feel quite overwhelmed at the honour 
yon are conferring on me ; but I must apprise your 
Majesty that my house is but a little one, destitute 
of all conveniences, and very unsuitable for such 



K. No matter. Monsieur Sauce, I prefer it 
simply because it happens to be yours. 
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8. But, Sire, there are so many other towns- 
people whose residences would lodge your Majesty 
far less uncomfortably. I am but a tallow-chandler, 
and grocer, in a small way of business. 

K. Tou need not make all these excuses. Let 
the Queen take your arm ! [Sauce seems to hesi- 
tate.'] Do as I tell you. 

The King takes tlie hands of the young Prince and 
Princess Royal. DiSTEZ^ojfers his arm to 
Madame Elizabeth. The other citizens pay due 
attention to Madame db Touezel and the ladies 
in waiting, Sauce leading the way to his own 
house. 

Scene 6. — In Sauce's house (first floor). 
The EoTAL Family, Sauce, Mons. De Choiseuil, 

am,d Col. Damas. 
Quern. Ah ! sire, how every single incident of this 
wretched journey has contributed to render it an 
affictive event in our lives. 

[Sauce comes in. 

8. Sire, the chief authorities of the district, the 
police magistrates, and several oflBlcers of the Na- 
tional Guard, have solicited the honour of an inter- 
view with your Majesty. They are below stairs, 
awaiting the favour of a reply. 

K. Monsieur Sauce, I feel ill in body and mind. 
These gentlemen might be well aware I am likely 
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to feel thus indisposed. But, never mind; let them 
come up ; I ought to see them ; I ought to have 
some conversation with them. 

8. Sire, I will go and inform them they may 
come upstairs. 

Q. Sire, do you reaUy think you can make up 
your mind to see these people ? 

K. Mon Dieu ! It is not absolutely impossible I 
may induce them to take a more favourable view of 
things. [To Monsieur de Ohoiseuil and to Colonel 
Damas.] And now, gentlemen, I advise you seri- 
ously to be cautious how you comport yourselves 
before these parties. Let your feelings be what they 
might, you wiU do weU to curb and repress them. 

Damas. Sire, we wiU do violence to our feelings, 
and be calm. 

K. Here they come. 

Scene 7. 
The King, Queen, Choiseuil, Damas, Sauce, Destez, 
Hannonet ; ike Magistrates and Notables ; 
Mayor^s officers^ National Ghia/rd officers, and 
Captain Goguelat {a Royalist). Goguelat 
ha^ been slightly wounded in an affray in tltp- 
street, and enters into conversation, in a low 
voice, with M. de Choiseuil and Damas. 
King {addressing tlie Queen). The countenances 
of these individuals are in their favour. There is a 
placidity in their maimer, and a respectfulness in . 
vol. I. . M 
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the way &k&f are entering our presence, wHicli 
bespeaks them to be right-minded men. {To 
them,) Well, gentlemen ; are yon approaching me 
with the feeHngs that are consistent with loyal 
good subjects, or am I to reckon yon among my 
enemies? 

Hannonet. Sire ! We are, all of ns, men devoted 
to tiieir king and coxmtry» 

E^, Sir, I am glad to hear this language, but it 
is anything but consistent with the b^iayiour that 
has been manifested since I have been made known 
to those around. 

Destez, Siret As citizens we have duties we 
must not shrink from. 

K. Now, look you, my Mends, as I bend my eyes 
upon you, every emotion of tender feeling comes 
over me. Painful, most painftd would be my suffer- 
ing, were I constrained to regard yen as adversaries. 
I would fain the raiier imagine myself addressing 
my own children. What you are now doing is not 
to be defended ; but I feel confident that, at heart, 
your intentions are of the purest. If I be deceiving 
myself in thinking thus, I may well despair of ever 
again coming face to face with integrity and good- 
ness. I must in that case believe virtue to have 
fled from earth, and to have re-entered heaven. 
My friends, when yon just now arrested your sove- 
reign, you believed yourselves to be fulfilling a 
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•% 
boimden duty; for in yotip eyes I must Iiave ap- 
peared only such an individual as had been de- 
scribed to you in the published writings of men of 
the lowest infamy. Well^ then^ this belied and 
calumniated king is at this moment before you. 
Fix your regards on his features. Do you read 
vengeance and cruelty in them ? or do they the 
rather express aU the feelings of an affectionate 
parent? I have received outrage at your hands. 
Has such injury changed the fashion of my counte- 
nance ? has it darkened my brow ? has the slightest 
reproach passed my lips ? I tell you, if you could 
fathom the depth of my soul, you would there dis- 
cover only a sincere love of my subjects, and con- 
stant anxiety for their welfare and happiness. Never 
did ancestor of mine, never, I repeat, did any of 
them feel at heart the earnest, overpowering desire 
I have always cherished for the advancement of thq 
nation^s good. Yet they fiUed the throne of this 
reahn, receiving the homage and every proof of the. 
loyal love of your forefathers. As for me, \ can 
hardly be said to have reigned ; and in the few brief 
years that have sped since I held the kingly sceptre, 
all that I did was with an eye to your contentment, 
and my wish was ever to anticipate your wishes. 
Ton desired to have a National Assembly; your 
desires were complied with. Were the outrages 
offered me in October, were the degrading scenes 
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of the 18th of April, a requital of these kindly senti- 
ments and compliances? At last, straggling to 
extricate myself from a tyranny which had become 
intolerable, and to prevent the lives of the members 
of my family from being prematm*ely cut short, I 
take to flight, and quit a scene on which I was 
subjected to indignities, day after day becoming 
more and more fearful. True, I fled; but the 
happiness of my people is still uppermost in my 
thoughts. My desire is to raUy around me num- 
bers of loyal subjects, and to take steps for prevent- 
ing the possibility of heavy misfortunes falling or. 
the people. I wish to put an end to that anarchy 
which is at this moment inflicting such injury in all 
quarters ; in short, I long to see order restored, to 
see the laws reverenced, and peace flourishing. And 
in the face of all this goodwill, you lay hands on 
the monarch who has treated you with aU the 
affection of a good father ; and while I was medi- 
tating, in visions of happiness, your permanent 
good, you awaken me to a scene of terror at which 
the miud shudders. Alas ! alas ! If that virtue 
which of old shone so resplendently, if that venera- 
tion for the kingly name which once fiUed men^s 
minds be extinct, and finds no longer a place in the 
hearts of single-minded and upright men, farewell 
to hope of earthly happiness ! I pray God to take me 
to Himself. 
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Sauce. Sire ! 

K. Monsieur Sauce, you too — a worthy, kind- 
hearted man, a good citizen, a good father — ^you too 
against me I 

8. Sire, the tears in our eyes will tell you, 
above all we could say, what is passing in our 
minds. 

K, Do I see moistened eyes ! Then there are 
still Frenchmen left in the landj there is still a 
spot, one spot in my kingdom where I may meet 
with sympathy ! So long, oh ! how long ! have I 
been accustomed to encounter nothing but insult 
and outrage ! My friends, deliver me and mine ! 
Monsieur Sauce, do you yourself afford the leading 
example of a subject who renounces his errors and 
mistaken judgment, and returns staunch and stead- 
fast to his king. / 

8. Sire, I have sworn to be true to the nation, 
to the law, and to you. Were I to yield to what 
you ask of me, I should be false to all ; I should be 
the betrayer of that very Constitution you yourself 
swore you would uphold, and I should repudiate 
the very decrees to which you gave your royal 
sanction. 

K. I am on my way to Montmedy, and the 
decrees you speak of only interdict my crossing the 
frontiers of the kingdom. 

8, Sire, one of them forbids you to withdraw 
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yourself to any point lying beyond twenty leagues 
distance firom the seat c^ the legislative body. 

K. Could I haye given my sanction to such a 
decree as that^ and have considered myself a free 
man? 

B. Sire^ even if the laws of the realm had 
not thus ruled it, we should urge the same pre- 
scription: for, above all things else, we regard 
jealously the independence of the nation ; and we 
must say that this camp formed at Montm^dy^ 
these movements of Austrian troops in the Luxem- 
burg territory, cannot possibly have been so con- 
temporaneous as they were with your flight from 
Paris by a mere chounce. 

K. Oh ! sir, I can call Heaven to bear me 
witness that I have no desire to retain anyiliing in 
this world but what God and my people^s love 
would make mine to enjoy. The bare idea of 
being indebted to any foreign army for anything 
personal to myself, is as revolting to my feelings as 
it can be to yours. No, my &iend, no, I quitted 
not Paris with any of these hostile projects in my 
mind ; not a thought do I cherish of wronging my 
people of a condition of jfreedom which they hold 
so dear« I am fully aware that, deprived of that, 
there would be no happinessf 1^ to them to enjoy ; 
and I am responsible for that happiness to God, 
who ordained me to reign as king. Whatever 
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hare been mj anfierings^ I cast them into oblivion; 
my BubjectB sball never see me coming among tliam 
again ia tbe character of a monarch intent on 
working his diqileasnre. I should avenge myself 
}3fy multi|Jying deeds of benevolence. It is only 
nnder the influence of upright and pure motives, 
regardiQg everything, as I do, ivith the anxious 
solicitude of a tender father, that I would now 
betake myself to Montm6dy, having made compacts 
with neither any foreign power, nor with any of the 
emigrants from France, 

8. Sire, if yon wish to avert calamities of the 
most fearful nature, yon must return to where yon 
will be near to the sittings of the legislative 
body. 

Queefifu Betum to Paris? What! have we, 
wretdied victims as we are, have we succeeded in 
mshing from a condition of being in which. &e 
sword was suspended just above our heads, to hear 
now of our returning into ijie presence of the 
executioners ! 

D. Madam, only let ihe Idng cease to sur- 
round himself with men whom th^ people regard 
as their most deadly enemies ; only let him exert 
his influence to disperse the combined numbers of 
certain nobles, who have for some time been 
organizing measures on the frontiers ; let him only 
co-operate in all good £euth and candour with the 
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elected deputies of the people, and lie will forth- 
with receive, on every side, the most cordial demon- 
strations of their aflfection. 

Q. Never, never would my assent be given to 
the king's surrendering himself a Second time to 
his tyrant persecutors. 

8. Madam, the happiness of all Prance is in- 
volved in his return. 

Q. Do, for Heaven's sake ! only look into your 
own innermost heart, and you will then best con- 
ceive the horrors of such a return journey. There 
were we in Paris; day after day we were, so to 
speak, inundated with insults and outrages; our 
very existence was threatened. We have fled from 
the hateful city, and under what circumstances 
should we re-enter it ? Yes, how ? As prisoners ? 
Can you picture to yourself that base-minded, vile 
rabble, drawn up in hideous phalanx, ready to open 
and close again upon us, that they might tear us 
to pieces ? Can you, in your imagination, behold 
their triumph, and hear them mocking our im- 
potent struggles to get free from their grasp? 
Can you hear their yells of fury ? hear their gross 
and malignant abuse ? What ! have we not en- 
dured outrages enough ? and are these further 
cruelties and execrations to be heaped upon us ? . 
You may well stand there speechless ! your eyes 
may well shed those tears ! But, instead of testi- 
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tying this barren sympathy and commiseration, on 
view of our wretched destiny, show yourselves to 
be men ! Act, and work out our deliverance ! 

D. Madam, we must not permit our country- 
men to say of us, " Those men had it in their 
power to save France from the horrors of civil war, 
and they would not/' 

Q. We will not return to Paris. 

Hannonet. Madam! 

Q*. Our determination is inflexible. 

[CWe* are heard helow^ ^'To Paris, to Paris ! 

Away with the king to Paris ! Long live 

the National Assembly !" 

S. {to Destez). How they are shouting there ! *' 

D. There are some persons coming up the 

stairs. 

S. First, let me step out, and see what is 
going on. 

[The turrmlt is shovm to he occasioned by tlie 
arrival of two emissaries, from Lafayette, 
in Paris, com/manding the Mayor and 
AutlwriUes at Va/renTies to send the Royal 
Family immediately, under escorts, to Paris, 
[The drama concludes with the departure of 
the fugitives, in compliam/:e with the demand 
of the National Assembly. 



' CHAPTEE YJl. 

In a former work which necessarily involved allusion 
to many of the personages and incidents adverted to 
in the preceding chapters^ I entered into detailed 
accounts of what passed in the apartments of Sauce's 
house, after the entry of the King of France and his 
family. The narrative then published was the first 
ever given in that shape to the British pubHc, it 
being a translation of the official statement drawn 
up by Sauce himself, as the Attorney-General of the 
Conmmne, and dated the 23rd and 27th June, 1791 ; 
the first after an interval of two days, the second 
five days subsequently to the arrest, and signed by 
upwards of thirty of the principal townsmen of 
Varennesj which statement was, by order of the 
Government in Paris, feamed as the only authentic 
report of what had been said and done by the prin- 
cipal parties concerned on that memorable occasion, 
the original writing of which remains to this hour 
among the archives and muniments laid up in the 
Town Hall, and which, by favour of M. Genty, the 
Mayor, I was permitted to transcribe at length, in 
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the year 1855^ intimation being made to me at the 
time^ tliat with the solitary exception of M. de la 
Martine^ I was the only individoal who had been 
Qitis &Youred. Domas inspected the document 
twelve months afterwards. 

When I revisited the place last August^. I again 
referred to the bulky folio, with even more intense 
curiosity and interest, having only an hour or two 
previously conversed with parties whose fathers and 
uncles, aad other relatives, had signed the identical 
Proces Verbal above mentioned, and had been engaged 
in the whole of the actual turmoil of the fatal night. 
Among these were Monsieur De Prefontaine, Monsieur 
Georges, Monsieur Girard, Monsieur Sabati^re, and 
the hostess G^utier at the " Grand Monarque Inn/' 

The history beyond the point at which the last 
chapter terminated needs not recapitulation here. 
Such of my readers as are &miliar with the pages 
of French history at the close of the last century 
need hardly be reminded of the incidents that 
signalized Uie seven hours^ detention of the royal 
family on the first floor of ihe diminutive dwelling- 
house of Saiice, the Procureur and grocer. Imagina- 
tion can hardly depict the horrors and the sufferings 
of a high-bom, refined, delicate, unoffending woman 
like Marie Antoinet^, between midnight and dawn 
on that occasion. In that great mental agony her 
beautiful h^ir changed to white; not the mere grey 
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of decUning age. She was of the same age with the 
king, who was but thirty-eight years old when he 
perished on the scaflFold of the guillotine. 

Sauce might, undoubtedly, have connived with 
success at the escape of all his prisoners. There is 
a narrow passage alongside of the bldck of buildings 
in which his house stands, on to which a small 
scullery in the latter opens. (I went over the whole 
of the premises, l^elow as well as above.) The said 
scullery is now a sort of laboratory, in which M. 
Ferraux, the present proprietor, has set up a still to 
make a few quarts of brandy now and then ; and 
just beyond this is a covered wood store, out of 
which a low narrow door leads into the lane, six 
feet wide (between two walls), the steep inclination 
of which in an upward direction, terminated, in that 
day, in fields, — ^now laid out in small gardens, — ^that 
opened on to the Place du Chateau, at the top of the 
town. The intense darkness of that particular night, 
albeit the shortest in the year, would have befriended 
even a numerous party in gaining a place of tem- 
porary covert, tiU powerM aid should complete their 
deliverance. But Sauce well knew that unless, in 
becoming their guide into that narrow alley, and 
from thence into the fields and hedges, he made up 
his mind never more to re-enter his home, or show his 
face for the residue of his life in Yarennes, he could 
not act. Had he thrown open the outlet, and bade 
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them all flee and do their best, he was well aware that 
the inftuiated populace in front of his house would 
have torn him limb from limb directly it should 
transpire that the captives had left the premises. 

The inhabitants now living are disposed to enter- 
tain the belief that if Sauce could have secured him- 
self and the safety of his own family, he would have 
availed himself of the opportunity of realizing enor- 
mous wealth and high distinction by yielding to the 
inducements held out by their Majesties while they 
pleaded for his good ofl&ces on their behalf, in a 
moment of deadly peril, when he alone of all human 
beings on the face of the earth had the power to 
rescue them. But the storm beat too heavily at his 
door. "While the, hapless Marie Antoinette, for 
whom the golden throne of France and its revenues 
had hardly sufficed to provide luxuries equal to her 
extravagant tastes, sat in abject misery, between 
packets of candles and kegs of treacle, pleading for 
herself and children with Sauce's wife, and promising 
wealth and lofty independence and preferment to 
her husband for the residue of their joint lives and 
the lives of their survivors. Sauce had enough to do 
below stairs to keep his street door fast closed 
against the immense crowd who were only too eager 
to efiect an entry. This was what his wife urged in 
justification of her stolid resolve to let things take 
their course. Who was to secure her husband from 
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the giiillotine? ' perhaps from being mnrdered \xj 
the mob? 

The morning light of Jraie 22nd dawned on a 
crowd of npwards of a thousand of the peasantry who 
had been pouring into the town from every quarter all 
through the night, afber the first sound of the alarm 
bells. The narrow street was densely occupied by 
these intractable and lawless '^ roughs'' insisting on 
obtaining a sight of the king. 

I paced this Hue de la Basse Cour^ and found it 
only twenty-five feet wide. Sauce and M. Grogue- 
lat and Damas thought it at length advisable that 
, Louis should for a few moments present himself at 
one of the windows. It was a dire and dreadful 
necessity. Degradation of '' the head that wears a 
crown" could scarcely go further. The miserable 
monarch appeared at a window, not in kingly garb 
or becoming guise of any fashion, but in the dis- 
guise, so unavailingly assumed, of a servant of the 
presumed Baroness de KorfiPs household: a light 
grey suit, with unpowdered, undressed hair, and all 
the disorder of a travel-stained, wayfaring man, 
hardly able to keep his eyes open for want of sleep 
and rest. On this occasion, the window being 
thrown back, he renewed his asseverations that he 
had not been endeavouring to cross the frontier. As 
he uttered these words, a farmer named Gerodelle, 
standing in the thick of the mob, shouted out 
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in the patois dialect of the Argonne, '' Sire ! je ne 
mi fiom V* on Which the king, turning to Monsienr 
Bomenf, who was now arrived, said, " Qu'est ce que 
dit ce brave homme-14?'' (What does that good 
man say ?) It was explajped to him that he meant^ 
"On n^y se fie pas/' "None of us beKeve you/' 
Perhaps they were in the right, so far. / 

Madame Sabatifere, sister to Ferraux, the present 
owner and occupier of Sauce's house, related to me 
this little incident, on the very spot where it occurred, 
and wrote down the words in my note-book. Her 
Either, she said, who was a captain in the National 
Guard, was not far from the man (whom he recog- 
nized as one Gerodelle), when he blurted out the 
complimentary exclamation. As is well known, the 
scene was closed by the whole of the Royal party 
being brought down to the house door, at which 
stood the ever-memorable Berline coach, and the 
Caldche which followed it, as a tender keeps in the 
wake of a ship of war, and in this ponderous moving 
prison they started for Paris, to which a mandate 
sent by Lafayette and the Committee in Council, 
on gaining intelligence of their escapade, peremp- 
torily summoned them. The horrible sequel is too 
well known to be related here. It lingers among 
the direst memories of the eighteenth century; the 
more deplorably in that it has long since been spoken 
of by the French themselves— who invariably arrive 
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at right reason, after long alienation therefrom— as 
" une erreur aflfreuse/' Having ample leisure, as 
"a man about town"' in Varennes^ to visit and de- 
liberately explore the localities, and to interrogate 
parties, the lightest mention of whose names revived 
the interest attaching to such scenes as have just 
been recorded, I was introduced to Monsieur de 
Prefontaine, a gentleman of considerable fortune 
and position in the Upper Town, whose charming 
residence is situated within five minutes^ walk of 
the open space where the arrest was eflfected. On 
my way to his mansion I made a point of entermg 
what is now the shop of a worthy citizen of the 
name of Didion, who there vends grocery, stationery, 
and various odds and ends in corrnnendcum, next door 
to the tower of St. Gingoulph, in which hangs that 
terrible tocsin or alarum beU, which has figured so 
prominently in the preceding narratives. This shop 
is none other than the remains of the renowned Ixm. 
mentioned as the '^Bras d'Or,'^ '^The Golden 
Arm,'^ where lay the scenes of the drama translated 
by me, for my reader's amusement, in the preceding 
chapter. Great alterations have been made on the 
premises since 1791. I paced the floors and entered 
the back rooms, and by aid of Mistress IKdion^s 
explanations, she herself having gained all she knew 
from the neighbours, right and left, whose fore- 
fathers took part in the proceedings of June 21st, 



; 
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I succeeded in ascertaining the exact position of the 
two parlours of the old Bras d'Or, referred to in 
the little drama; one of which, to the left as we 
enter, was the '^ company-room /' the other was 
ttsed as a sort of tap-room. The body of the old 
church of St. Gingoulph, which in 1791 projected 
to some considerable distance in the " Place,'' or 
open square (then called Place du Chateau, now du 
March^), and through which an archway had been 
constructed in order to afford unobstnicted passage 
for carriages coming down from the top of the town, 
was long since pulled down. The tower, surmounted 
by an insignificant little pinnacle, hardly deserving 
the name of a spire, stands flush with the house- 
fronts. I sat in the shop, figuring to myself the 
entrance of Destez ; and his astonishment on be- 
holding his sovereign in the masquerading guise 
^sumed as the pretended valet of Baroness Korff. 
I also went through many of the scenes so graphi- 
cally presented to the imagination in the little drama 
above quoted, and realized the whole affair with 
such engrossing interest that I resolved on deferring 
my visit to M. de Prefontaine till I had gone through 
with the night scene of the 21st June, 1791, and 
accordingly turned right about, and paced the dis- 
tance from the '^ Bras d'CV' site to the house now 
tnown as No. 247 in the street which intervenes in 
an undeviating straight line between Didion's shop 
VOL. I. N 

I 
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and the bridge ovflr the Aire^ stiiie comxnBiieMiiQat 
of the Lowsr Town; the veiy bridge where, by otbp- 
taming a wagon, I>ronet and his company eSeoted 
A barricade which woxild effectctally pieyent tlia 
passage of any vehicle or any jcaralry. 

Before I renewed acqnaiotanoe with EsTranx Bt 
JS'o. 247, 1 stepped into the shop opposite, kept bgr 
one Amlffosi, a native of Daomo d'Osaola, in Italy^ 
who here exfflrdbedtlie crafii of apapeivhai^ec. Sje 
informed me that he himadf had possessed this 
renowned dwdiliDg-honse of Sauce, and had sold ib 
to Ferraax; and when he saw me preparing my 
pencils and sketch-book for Tnaking an acenrate 
drawing of No. 247, he said he must ix^oim me as 
to certain changes that had been made since Sanoe'^ 
day. In 1791 there were only two windows on the 
«ttic flo(»*; and there was not a window (on the 
£rst floor) immediately over the door. Moreover^ 
instead of the large square panes of glass in the 
jffesent window-frames, there were small '^quar- 
jeys.'^ There "was not any rail at the first floor 
window-*sill, nor any open iron-work in the doorway, 
but in all other respects the dwelling is just as it 
stood when ihe king was taken into it. 

A very remarkable incident forced itself .upon 
my notice this time, as I gazed on the walls of the 
room on the first floor (about seventeen feet square), 
ruminating on all that had transpired there seventy- 
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Aree yetfs pnerioaa. A Yerj fiaa 4SXigrB!vixkg hsmg 
in a fmme cm mj right «b I ^nterod (bj Woollett^ 
1 heUe^, of oar Charles I.^ irom the weU-ksown 
pictnse of Yan Dyok; And oppoaite to it^ over the 
£replaoB^ hong the pendant eagraTing of Henrietta 
JlasM^ hiB Q^een. It .fieemed so very remarkaUb 
that iJiese two portraUis^ of all other^ dioold ha«e 
fiamd thdbr waj to an apartment in an obsonie 
Frenoh town, where^ Doofiidering the two Idnga^ 
&te, they would seem most appropdutte. 

I made an observation to this -efifeet to Mons. 
JB^erranz^ aupposing he had taken pains to beconae 
Ithe posaesBor <^ the prints with « view to placing 
them where th^ (one of them^ aspecialfy) wonld 
appear to be in keeping with the remmiscenoea of 
ihB whole of the locale; hut it was like asking the 
Anti-Jacobin knife-^nder for his story! Mons. 
J^enanx:^ who had lived half his existence at Boston^ 
had vivid recollections of American shipments and 
many a cask of Virginian tobaoco, bnt evidently 
liad never been informed of Chaxies L having pre- 
ceded Lonis AVI. in his fate ! EEe had not pur- 
chased the prints either with knowledge of the 
English king having been decapitated^ or with a 
design to enhance the interest of his first floor apart- 
ment by attaching them to the walls ! 

His aged sister, Madame Sabatiere, was, never- 
theless, fiill of talk about the acrest. She said she 
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perfectly well remembered her father's loud voice 
and the trouble of his countenance on that ever- 
memorable night. He was a captain in the National 
Guard, and he rushed into her mother's room, in 
the Basseville (a few yards lower down than the 
Grand Monarque Inn, opposite to the Presbyt^re 
and Church), and told her and the children that the 
^^famille royale'' had arrived in the town, and that 
there would be some terrible business before long 
up in the streets above bridge. She saw the 
wagon, that had stood ready to leave with a load of 
furniture next day, overturned at the bridge ; and 
■she heard both the bell of St. Mary's Church and 
of St. Gingoulph ringing violently; as also the 
drums of the National Guards. She remembered 
Ponsin and one of the Le Blancs (who kept the Bras 
d'Or inn) going ifrom house to house, knocking at 
the doors, and crying out ^'Au feu!" (fire! fire!) 
by T^ay of arousing the inhabitants ; but she never 
•got sight of the great carriage, because it was 
i}umed round towards Paris, and had to make a 
considerable detour to regain the main road to the 
capital. She also saw Mens. Georges, on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, the same who cut the traces of the 
king's carriage when his majesty shouted to the 
postilions his order for their pursuing the journey, 
and when Drouet and Guillaume pointed their guns 
at them, threatening to shoot if they stirred. 
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Two days after this most interesting interview 
witli Madame Sabatiere, who is now nearly eighty 
years of age, I was introduced to and dined with 
the son of this Mons. John Georges. His grand- 
father was mayor of Yarennes in 1791, and was in 
Paris, sitting as Deputy for Clermont, in the Na- 
tional Assembly, when his sovereign was arrested. 

He was not disposed to dwell upon the subject. 
It seems to me very questionable whether the people 
of Varennes do not consider themselves to have 
acquired more notoriety than honour in the course 
adopted by their forefathers. Ferraux spoke of the 
event with nonchalance, simply because his family 
was not then in the country ; and he pointed out 
various localities and objects, more as a showman 
than as a commentator on his fatherland^s annals. 
He took us to the little window in the first-floor 
back room, the floor of which may be fourteen by 
thirteen feet, alongside of which was placed a nar- 
row bedstead, on the night of the 21st of June, for 
the two Eoyal children to lie on and fall asleep ; 
Madame Elizabeth de Bourbon affectionately watch- 
ing at their side, while the frenzied populace were 
menacing the majesty of France, and the drums of 
the guards, and the alarm bells in the towers, were^ 
making night hideous; poor Marie Antoinette in 
the meantime supplicating Saucers wife to win over 
the Procureur (her husband) to the king's cause> 
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and to efibct tii&r escape by tiie bade kae^ tffl, all 
argiLment prcmng ineffBcluAl^ slie sank down hope* 
l0BS^ her Heart dying wil^kin ber* Tbe childsei^. ibr 
was reeoffded, sl^ sound, worn out by a tweniy- 
four hoars^ jonmey in the longest day and skostest 
nigbt of summer, and scared into csying by e^eij- 
thing tbat had paaaed before their weary eyes sinoa 
nridnightf 

The king was so hmi^ry that he gladly acceptecE 
the bread and cheese offered by Sauce, and con^ 
mended tho flovonr of his petit yin de Bourgogne* 
Strange refreshments for the sovereign lord of the 
Tnileriesr I bat Misery, as we know, makers a maiL 
acquainted with strange bedfellows ; and, &ate de 
maenx,. Loms fed on th« nearest provisionL at hand ' 
with relish. 

Having now completed my inspection, I resHmod 
my way to the house of M. de Frefontaine. He alao^ 
has a family anecdote to relate* It was his grandt-^ 
father with whom, on that night of terror and 
death-deaUng destinies^ the m^ppy king of France 
mo^ unexpectedly fpund opportuniiy of speech^ 
The heavy Berline had reached the top of the towm 
where the road &om Clermont enters it> and one o£ 
the outriders having been sent &rwaord to bring up 
the bespoken relay of horses, the travellera w&e 
halting a few moments, expecting to see Ima re. 
turning presently with eight or nine fresh horsefli^; 
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ImtrleBmed from Mm^ when he made Iub appearancer 
again at tiie carriage side, tbat there was nothing in 
Bight, and that all the inhabitants seemed to be in 
Bed*. Monsienr YaUoiy, the eqaerry> had expended 
& quarter of an hanr in riding- about^ inquiring for 
the relajr, and at length eame back to the king and 
reported this disappointment. It was a most 
<»mnons contre-tems. The qizeen, in her eExtreme 
anaaeiy, begged VaHory to open the door of the 
GaiTiage> and stepped down* She took his arm, 
determined to institute inquiries that might lead to 
posLtiyo ioformatiQn on which thej might act. It 
was now half-past eleven o'clock at night ; and the 
equem^ knew not whether the rela^ was to be 
kioked for in the Upper or in the Lower Town. Pre- 
sently tiiey saw a honaeudoor opened, and a light in 
the passage, between whic^ and the entry stood 
some one habited in a doak, and apparently about to 
st^ out into the steeet. On seeing Yallory and his 
companion, tiiis person hastily closed the door; but, 
on their knockiiig^at it immediately afterwards, he 
opened it, and asked what they wanted. 

VaUory said they were on their way to Stenay, 
and had bespoken a relay of post horses^ but did not 
know where they had been taken to, and would feel 
obliged by his giving them any informafelon enabHng 
them to reach the stables where so large a number 
of animala were likely to haye been put up. The 
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stranger said it miglit possibly be a matter 
compromising himself if he were to go about the 
place to make such inqidries. YaUory said he 
hoped he would, nevertheless, consent to render 
liim this little service, as the lady was likely 
to sustain very considerable inconvenience and, 
indeed, was already much disconcerted at finding 
her positive instructions, bespeaking nine horses, 
had not been acted upon. The stranger rejoined, 
" This is all very well ; but that is not merely a 
lady traveller who is standing behind you/' I'he 
queen hearing these most unexpected and alarming 
words, hastened back to the carriage to report them 
to her royal husband. The king instantly directed 
Yallory to go to this stranger, who stiU kept his 
door ajar, as if surmising there was something '^in 
the wind,^^ and to request him to come up 'to the 
carriage. The mysterious personage in the cloak 
was Major the Chevalier De Prefontaine, a field 
officer in the army, who admitted to Louis that he 
knew his features and those of the queen, and that 
it would be very distressing to him were he to 
prove in any way inimical to their majesties' coun- 
sels, but he advised them to apply at the Grand 
Monarque, where not only horses, but certain 
officers of the Royal Guard had been two days 
waiting. Mutual confidence was promised, and Pre- 
fontaine retired to his home. The carriages pro- 
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ceeded onward, and the arrest, at the Bras d'Or 
followed; but many long years elapsed before the 
fact of that brief midnight colloquy transpired. In 
fact the chevalier was in his grave at the period 
when men subsequently learned the incident, which 
he handed down to his successors as one of those 
trying moments when loyalty and patriotism were 
sorely tested, and conscience shrunk in despair, 
when called on to decide and enjoy self-approval. 
There were many such in those times, and they 
eliminated some of the most marvellous traits of the 
human character. 

Colonel Georges, — abeady very significantly 
mentioned as the father of the gentleman with 
whom I dined last August, died in 1840, at the age 
of seventy-one. The narrative detailed to me was 
to this eflfect — that the son of the mayor, sitting at 
that time in the National Assembly, at Paris, and 
whom I have already stated to have been the father 
of my acquaintance, M. Georges, now hving, was 
walking at a leisurely pace across the square 
where the Church of Notre Dame is situate, at 
Varennes, on the night of the 21st June, 179h 
when he saw two horsemen dash with speed to the 
door of the " Grand Monarque " Inn. He went up 
to them, and after a few words had been excha/Uged, 
and a remark or two made on their clattering arrival 
at half-past eleven o^clock at night, and in such pitchy 
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darkness, they* g&ve Ims to tuxderstand tltat a ti»- 
celling caorriager was, in all pTobobility} at that yeiy^ 
momeixt entering the ontskixts of the town, contain- 
io^ a family of the hig^st emmence.. Upon h^ sagr- 
ing he should be glad to be extl^te&ed by a liMe 
more posithre and intelligible information than what 
those mysterions wcnrds amounted to, tliej advised 
him, in a very pointed mainner, to make the best of 
his way to the Upper Town,- where he would be sure 
to hear and see a great deal more. This intimatiiHi 
induced him to cross the bridge, go up the Hue der 
la Basse Cour, and look in at the !&ras d'Or, wher» 
lights were still visible. Drouist, who wa& <me of 
the hors^nen, had dashed past him, h^lf-way, and 
when Colonel Georges entered the Bras d'Or par- 
lour, and learned who it was that had been design 
nated '^ a fisanily of the highest eminence/^ ha at 
once resolved to act upon the political princ^le ha 
had long adopted, and feeling confident that t&e 
king was meditating his escape across the frontier, 
to bring down all Aastria and Prussia on the 
French people, he sided instantly with the pc^pular 
cause, and while Drouet and GniHaaTne were pc»nt^ 
ing their guns at the postilions, commandiDg^ tkem, 
<m peril of their Kves, not to stir another step, — he, 
the colonel, drew out a knife and cut tiie traces of 
the o£F-wheeIer horse^ He Eved for nine years an 
terms of the closest intbnacy, at Yarennes, wiiih old. 
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Mozusieiir Gdiard^ wkose zelatiTe sot next but one 
to me at dinger. At tibe time of the arrest lie was & 
mere ensign. He was appointed lieutenant in the- 
Gonde Dragoons in 1792^ and rose tkrongli tbe' 
nsaal gradations to the rank of full colonel. A& 
might be expected^ the BepnbUcan Government 
regarded so active and practical a patriot with the 
eye of special &TOiir, and^ shortly afber the affair 
of the Bras d'ftr, pressed upon him the accej^nce 
of ten thousand &ancs^ as a trifling mark of the high 
sense entertained of his good citizenship. This he 
emphatically declined to take. He affirmed that ha 
was amply repaid in the deHyerance of his natiTe- 
land from foreign bayonets and tyranny^: — (The- 
cant of the day !) but GmUaome, *^ qni ne ftrt rien,"' 
— " & nobody,^^^ — ^was glad enoo^ to pocket lie 
doncenr of four hundred pounds^ 

The parties with whom I eonyersed on the oc- 
casion of meeting MM. Georges and Giraard^ said 
their fathers and undes knew^ this GmHaume inti- 
mately. M. Girard's &mily resided at St. Mene- 
hould^ GuiUaume's native town^ and used to hear 
him reUste long stories about the occurrences c^ 
1791. In the deehne of his life he exhibited a long 
white beard^ and frequented all the coffee houses. 
of St,. Menehould> where his garrulity and grotesque^ 
appearance invari^fy gatixared crowds of deHgUieiS 
andito^s; bnt^ my xuformant added, the old teSkfw, 
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in common with many other men — ^when they came 
to a right mind, and saw how infinitely worse 
a repnbUc was than Louis XVIth^s monarchical 
rule, and how scant an allowajice of liberty was 
conceded raider the consulate, and the first five or 
six years of the empire, — used to express grave 
doubts whether he and his countrymen had not 
gone much too far, and whether the affair of 
Varennes was, on the whole, so glorious a feature in 
French history as men used to say it would appear. 
I intimated, in a former chapter, that I should 
be able to reveal what eventually became of the 
celebrated Deouet. His destiny is known but to 
few. I was discoursiug with an elderly compamon 
on these stirring events in the last centuiy, so very 
few years antecedently to my coming into the 
world, and took occasion to observe that that man 
was httle aware of the infinite evils his illnatured 
offidousness and hard riding had given rise to m 
and beyond Prance, when the old gentleman asked 
me whether I was aware of the strange romantic 
termination of Drouet's career. I said I had 
always understood he had been raised to some valu- 
able place of governmental patronage, and that he 
died in obscurity. His '^ strange eventful history " 
took this shape :— Soon after General Buonaparte, 
Premier Consul, had begun to wield that influence 
which speedily raised him to the throne, Dro^^t, 
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"Pilose popularity as a citizen patriot had so sud- 
denly brought his name into notorious, if not 
honourable, repute, was recommended as a fit and 
proper personage to fill the office of Sous-Prefet at 
St. Menehould. One of his sons went into the 
^avy, and died only six years since. Drouet, how- 
ever, well aware that the Eestoration of the Bour- 
bon family would at once displace him and dis- 
qualify him from holding any appointment, however 
lowly and insignificant, under the new Government, 
fled from Prance, in 1814, into the Ehenish pro- 
vmces, where he formed an intimacy with a German 
^oman who was living apart from her husband. 
Wiiether married to her or not, I could not ascer- 
tain; but she was in '' a small way of business" in 
either the shop or farming line, and had relations 
living at Macon. Here she eventually settled, and 
nere Drouet assumed her name, and thus inflicting 
upon himself, as it were, a civil death, — for neither 
inend nor foe was cognizant of the arrangement, — 
lie lived and died in Burgundy, so recently as 
™^-*^o years ago. He survived, it will be seen, 
the reign of Charles X., and hailed, with his coun- 
«702en at la^g^^ the accession of Louis Philippe. 

A^Taring T«Js residence of twenty years in Macon, 
he was intimately acquainted with all the municipal 
officei-s and police agents, and frequently transacted 
husiness witlx them at the Town-haQ, and other 
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Bmewx of locai «aflim%; but no oofi, »o* ^^^ 
iibD BfiaPBsfc and dearest of alliifl sai-disaBCb wife's 
TObtives, was awaj» that Droaet of St, Menehould— 
even ih© maa who^ in Malvolio'fi pkraseokgy, not 
being bom greati, bad acshieved greajfcness, wid bad 
had greatoess thrM* npcm hkn— was a boraebolder 
in Macon, Tegardfeas of the frowns ea-fary of ibe 
Bourbons, till be was lemeiFedfrom tbis w<rid whiob 
be bad nnconscionflly turned i^ide Amrs^j and iflien 
the woman divnlged tbefact. Thm b© survived the 
afl&ir irf ViremieB foitjr^iHQ© yaars^^nd died in Mb 
bed, n^d. seventy. 

It is an astonnding rrfbddcm that bis isMBifll 
lecognaion (through a baaik-note) o£ tb© royal 
features, that his midnight galley ibrough the 
passes of the foarest of Argonae, and the arrest of 
the diagnised traveller, for whose carriage be had 
anppKed horses, shonld have dethroned a monarcshy 
of thirteen c^ituries' antiquity; prostrated the 
haughtiest of earth ; overthrown the altars of ^o 
CJhurdi and the pillars of the State, and originated 
that new order of things which influences tb© 
rulers and the ruled even in the day that now isl 
Theiaenlbat with Droiwt conspired to shake and 
convulse a tmiverse, woke c«it of the raging fires 
of political frenzy and regiddal fury, to find tbem- 
selves fieunous or infamous, accordingly «.s their 
exploits in dvism were denounced by the royaoistB 
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asmnrder, or glorified by ilfte republicaiii tearoodBtB 
as parotic virtue ; bat th^ were not among the 
lumpiest sabjecsfcs of the State, nor did they tudyer- 
Bally attain to tiiat pre-eminenoe and fortune which 
haye, in nuuiy a oase^ requited, intrepid and aelf- 
•saccifiGing heroism. Ab hm been ali^ady stately 
considerable donbts aroae^ after an interyal which 
afforded, space for reflection and self-scnitiny, 
w^kefefaer the ^'fSsbcinns tarn jllnstre^' — the brilliant 
deed of hounding down to death a kind-hearted 
aoyereign, whose only fault was jmsillanimiiy, would 
bear consideration, and redound, hereafber, to Hxq 
ocmntry^s honour* As in the case of our own 
Chasles, so iu Prance, there were only too many 
revdutionifits — patriots at heart — ^who liyed to con- 
demn and reyoke their opinions wiish regard to the 
samfic^d king, aud deplored '^ &b deep damnation 
ofhis taking off/' 

In the dreadful turmoil of those days, graye 
^binkers could not obtain a Iiearing. When the 
<>alm superyened^ the monarches habiUty was 
seriously doubted j and ifc was only when conyiddon 
came too late^ and repentance was yain, that the 
iiaind of France shuddered at the extremes to which 
paaty-spirit, under the worst impulses of selfishness 
and brutality, had committed the nation. Mention 
has already been made of an incipient growth of 
uneasy feeling, eyen in the earliest days of 
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notoriety, at Varennes ; when the notables of that 
place began to reflect on what might be the 
eventual lissue of their driving back upon his detes- 
table persecutors the anointed sovereign of the 
realm. That the primary agents of so cruel a revolt 
against the acknowledged dignity and sacred claims 
of an irresponsible head of the people, appeared to 
stand in need of expressed approval and praise to 
keep them in heart, as it were, before any troublous 
after thought should begin to work, the cities 
and towns of Prance sent up by every post to 
Varennes addresses to the mayor, corporation, 
arid principal inhabitants, extolling their brilHant 
services to the State, and promising them an im- 
mortality of renown among all future generations 
of good men and true an a country that could not 
but owe all its future freedom and prosperity to 
their most timely and generous devotedness ! 

I examined nearly seventy of these addresses, 
which in the months of June and July, 1791, reached 
theTown-haU of Yarennes, four of which seemed most 
likely to interest the general reader. Most of them 
were headed with a sort of conventional motto, 
which was also engraved or stamped on the buttons 
of the uniform of each member of the National 
Assembly, or Revolutionary Parliament. 
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'^ I. — PROM PAEIS. 

" The Paris Association of the Friends of the OonsU- 
tutiony to the Mv/nidpality and National Ghia/rd of 
Yarennes. 

''Paris, 1st of July, 1791. 

" Citizens — The brilliant service you have just 
rendered the nation has filled our hearts with 
gratitude. 

" The clandestine flight of the chief functionary 
of the State, deserting the post entrusted to his 
charge by the Constitution, and which he had so- 
lemnly sworn he would maintain, involved in its pos- 
sible consequences an accumulation of evils beyond 
all conception. 

'' It is not hence to be inferred that the success 
of the revolution, and the permanence of the instir 
tutions founded by the National Assembly, depended 
on the good or bad faith of the individual in whom 
the executive was reposed. The Friends of the Con- 
stitution never held this opinion. But this sudden 
flight, this unanticipated act of imbecility and per- 
fidiousness might, by reviviag the senseless and 
criminal projects of traitors who have quitted the 
country, have presented the fearful spectacle of a 
king in a foreign territory rousing to active hos- 
tility the enemies of his nation, and fomenting in 
the bosom of our native soil the most deadly enmity 

VOL. I. 
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between those who are children of one and the 
same fatherland^ and citizens of the same empire. 
It is in circumstances of trjring difficulty^ it is 
when the country is in positive danger^ iiiat the 
heroes appear on the scene by whom she is to be 
delivered. 

'^ We oflFer to yon our felicitations on yonr sound 
judgment and unyielding firmness, and on all the 
noble principles you have exhibited on this most 
important occasion. We especially congratulate 
you on your privilege of being enabled to number 
among your brother townsmen a body of citizens 
who, combining with dauntless courage a sense of 
diffidence in their own merits, would generously 
and most handsomely have attributed all the honour 
of this high-minded exploit to the efforts of the po- 
pulation at large surrounding their homes. 

'^ The Friends of the Constitution, in presenting 
to each of you a deed adopting you into their asso- 
ciation, felt strongly that this, the earliest act of 
homage they had rendered to your merits, was 
altogether incommensurate with their gratitude. 
They have expressed their wish to see transmitted 
to posterity the names of those Frenchmen whose 
brave conduct has so signally befriended the country, 
and have passed a resolution decreeing that the said 
names shall be engraved on a stone to be erected in 
the hall of their Assembly, the sight of which may 
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seire to cherish and maintaiii in every heart the 
memory of an event which must for ever be recorded 
with glory. This stone was selected from the heap 
of the mins of the Bastile^ and thus it is come to 
pass that that which once constituted the moat sub- 
stantial support and instrument of tyranny will, 
through the mere inscription of these names, become 
a lasting monument of Uberty. 

^' We are, with every feeling of true 
brotherhood, the Members of the 
Association of the Friends of the 
Constitution. 
(Signed) ^^ Bouche, President. 

" Regnibe, Secretary. 
^' FRAN901S Paul Nicolas, 
(and five others.)" 



'^11. — FROM VBESAILLES. 

''Jwrn 30th, 1791. 
^^ Intrepid Champions of the Common Cause ! — 
You have, doubtless, already received congratula- 
tions from all quarters ; and you deserve them. Such 
xpressions of feeling spring out of the sense of gra- 
itude, when it is remembered that at this moment 
the blood of Frenchmen would be tingeing the soi 
of our frontier had you not repelled the seductive 
influences and all the impositions employed to induce 
y ou to let the fugitives escape. Too disinterested 
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to lend an ear to any overtures, too stannch to yield 
to the hypocritical pleading of tears, too wary to be 
deceived by the grossest falsehoods, too courageous 
to flinch from any of the dangers which threatened 
you, you drove back to the capital that runaway who 
wanted capacity to rule as a king — that man who, 
only a little while since, declared to the National 
Assembly how heavy at heart he felt at the bare 
notion of any one doubting his good faith; that 
false-hearted one, who, while he was hoisting, as we 
did, the three national colours, spumed in his inner- 
most heart the ensigns of honour and goodwill, and 
adopted none other than those which might prove 
the symbol of his revenge. 

^^ Dear brothers, add these offerings of our truth- 
ful, affectionate regard to all those which may have 
already reached you, and which will hereafter become 
your glorious claims to the blessing of every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

'^We are, your Brother Citizens, the 
Members of the Association of the 
Friends of the Constitution assem- 
bling at Versailles. 

^^ Chaebonniee, President.^' 
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'^ III. — FEOM CALAIS. 

'^ Calais J June SOth^ 2nd year of Liberty, 

^^VIVEK LIBBE OU MOURIB. 

" Gentlemen, — ^You have saved tlie country, and 
every portion of the empire owes you its tribute of 
gratitude. 

" The deep sense we cherish here of your merits 
attempts not to find utterance in written or spoken 
words ; it throbs in the recesses of our hearts ; and 
to appreciate its intensity, you should feel their pul- 
sations, and all that we are able to exclaim in our 
transports is, " You have saved the country I" Let 
M. Drouet, who was the first to sound the alarm 
which announced the flight of the king — ^let MM. 
Le Blanc, Pelerin, and Maugin, who rendered him 
their prompt and able assistance in effecting . the 
arrest — ^let M. Georges, jun., whose adroit and 
courageous expedient cut off all possibility of failure 
— let M. Lemair, whose intrepidity reflected honour 
on the nation, be hereby informed that we have in- 
scribed their names above those of Eustache de St. 
Pierre, and the five heroes who devoted themselves 
with him to death.* They, in their day, delivered 
their fellow-townsmen ; but you, by your zeal and 
courage, have delivered your country at large ! 

* But was spared, at the intercession of his Queen, by Ed- 
ward III. 
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^^ Forgive us that we aay no more ; but when, in 
times to come, any one of our nation shall have ren- 
dered to the State a valuable service — ^when he shall 
have earned the reward of merit at its hands, men 
shall say of him, ^ He deserves to have been bom at 
Varennes !^ 

'^ Penetrated as we are by every feeling of ad- 
miration, we are, gentlemen, your very humble and 
most obedient servants, 

^^The Members of the Association of the 
Friends of the Constitution in Ses- 
sion at Calais. 

^^ ToxTBViLLB, President/' 



'^ 27^A Jwmy 27id year of Liberty. 

^'Gentlemen, — ^Permit the Female Citizen Pa- 
triots, who have the honour of forming a branch of 
the Club of the Society of the Friends of the Con- 
stitution in the town of Tonneins, to approach you, 
that in their names you may present the tribute of 
their admiration, their thanks, their gratitude to the 
brave men who, by intercepting the flight of the 
king, have prevented a deluge of blood from inun- 
dating the empire. 

^^ Never shall we hear their names pronounced 
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without a yearning of tenderest feeling ; for to them 
do we owe the lives of our children^ our husbands^ 
our friends, our brothers. They, and they alone, 
deferred to a distant date the moment which would 
have summoned these dear relations to raise their 
arm in defence of liberty. That moment appeared 
to us to be only too near at hand. Nevertheless, in 
the name of my feUow-countrywomen, I hesitate not 
to affirm that we, with our own hands, would have 
placed the weapons in theirs. We would have be- 
held them marching forward to defend our rights, 
to secure the safety of the land, and the preserva- 
tion of its liberty — not, indeed, without the natural 
grief of such a parting; but still, without any un- 
worthy weakness; for far better is death than 
slavery ! 

^^ We are, with all respect, the Female 
Citizens in connection with the 
Association of the Friends of the 
Constitution, at Tonneins. 

(Signed) '^Desieee Besson, 

^^Marguebite Jamegue, 
(And 23 others) .'' 

These addresses (I have literally translated 
from the originals) are still curious, as specimens of 
the very romance of political feeling in the most 
sensitive people on earth. The language is forcible ; 
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and doubtless the excitement, of which it is the 
expression, was intense. We know to what fearful 
issues it led. 

The interest, indeed, of the period here referred 
to is inexhaustible : but, of course, those only can 
comprehend and fully enjoy it now, who have 
devoted time and thought to it, and, in following up 
the subjects, have travelled leisurely through the 
various tracts of country where the events occurred, 
and sought and gained information among the 
descendants of the principal personages that figure 
in the history of that day. 

While we linger on the road between Paris and 
Montmedi, and follow the wheel-tracks, as it were, 
of those doomed carriages from their starting-place 
to the scene of their capture, we feel that the spirit 
of investigation, the excitement of the inquiry, the 
enjojrment of the opportunity, is all our own. We 
are lingering in the last chapters of the eighteenth 
century, which find but few, very few readers now- 
a-days. Even Thomas Carlyle's happily peculiar 
style of telling an old story in a totally new way 
(I refer to his "French Revolution,'' in three 
volumes) has now been nearly thirty years on the 
bookshelves ; and the occasions are rare on which 
the theme of the First Repubhc of France and the 
events which led to its existence affords subject- 
matter for a few minutes' conversation ; and for this 
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reason: — So many and such all -engrossing inci- 
dents began to crowd the chronicles of time and to 
occupy the English and French mind, from the date 
of the overthrow of the monarchy of France in 1 793 ; 
so many hopes and fears, dangers and disasters, 
sufferings and successes, by turns compelled both 
nations to consider only the present and the future, 
that this particular event, with its immediate ante- 
cedents and sequences, failed to make that impres- 
sion which it would otherwise have left had not the 
vicissitudes and anxieties of twenty-two years' war 
borne all men along with one great and paramount 
intent to repair th^ errors, redress the wrongs, 
avenge the outrages, and blot out, if possible, the 
reminiscences of the great and terrible Revolution. 

Hence it appears to me that the recollections of 
this fatal turning-point in the life of a king only 
thirty- six years of age (in 1791); all the existing 
details, the affecting incidents, the romance, we may 
almost designate it, as well as all the outrages on 
human feeling and our common nature which in- 
vested the seizure of the Royal family with the 
solemnity of sufferings akin to martyrdom, were 
speedily merged and swallowed up in that sea of 
troubles on which the declaration of war with France, 
following immediately on the king's death, cast us. 
Even when the Continent, so long closed, was again 
all before us where to choose, our countrymen began 
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upon arid have ever since continued in the old beaten 
track from the coast to the capital of France, and, in 
contented ignorance of Varennes, its whereabouts 
and its story — including Chalons and St. Menehould 
— ^have made their periodical journeys and excur- 
sions to the Ehine vi& Strasburg, and to Switzer- 
land vi& Lyons, with no more concern for what lay 
in'the margin of such routes than if Louis XVI. and 
that mo»t interesting of all the women of her time, 
his murdered queen, had died quietly in their beds 
at St. Cloud or Pontainebleau. 

Yet the narrative I have here merely touched 
upon constitutes one of the veritable romances of 
history ; and some are still living, in many lands, who 
were twenty-one years of age when all these start- 
ling and terrible circumstances were but twenty-one 
hcnirs old. My individual interest in them may 
readily be understood when I add to all other con- 
siderations the fact of both my parents having been 
in Paris at a date preceding by only a few months 
the attempted flight of the king. 

The secondary causes of the fisulure of that flight 
are palpable enough. The ill-contrived and still 
worse executed arrangements for it were such as 
demented individuals alone could have adopted on 
behalfof the unfortunates about to flee from assas- 
sins and executioners. These arrangements were 
rendered even yet more fatal by the hapless Maria 
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Antoinette's interposed delay of twenty-four hours, 
which was the sole cause of all the military escorts 
being withdrawn, and of the plan of escape trans- 
piring. To this must be added the inconceivable 
folly of the royal consort, whom no hint or warning 
induced to conceal his features and avoid exposure to 
recognition. Indeed, it was said afterwards that his 
face cost him the whole of his head. 

The primary cause might be reverentially traced, 
as, indeed, it has been by authors and readers, of 
the last and present generation, to an origin moire 
remote, but not dimly seen. The day of sufiFering 
and death was retributive. It was a condign judg- 
ment on the accumulated ofiFences against God and 
man — on the atrociously wicked example exhibited 
to the French people by only too many of their 
sovereigns in succession ; and sufficient were it to . 
confine the retrospect to Louis XIV. — the chief in 
sin as in power, of an evil and adulterous generation : 
But his immediate descendant countenanced all the 
hereditary vQeness of his Court ; and was not slow 
to aggravate the private delinquencies and public 
outrages of a dynasty, the unlimited power of which 
might have been employed as the instrument of 
infinite good, but had only, for too long a period, 
while God waited to be gracious, produced, propa- 
gated, and fostered evil ; and the final and dreadful 
visitation was, doubtless, fix)m Heaven. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Though my second arrival in the interesting town 
of Varennes was not so sensational as the first 
already described, my reception at the Presbytere 
or Parsonage, was gratifying indeed. All the glad- 
ness expressed by my host was heartfelt; aU the 
eagerness to surround his English guest with what 
he knew to be English comforts, and to make him 
feel at home, emanated from genuine good feeling 
and amiability, such as prompted the concluding 
words of the letter which had instructed me as to 
the most desirable line of route — " Vous y recevrez 
cette cordiale et delicate hospitality qui charme le 
voyageur.'^ Superior to the generality, the resi- 
dence I was now again entering is a roomy and 
well-proportioned stone-built square dwelling-house. 
A narrow garden court, planted with two prolific 
greengage trees and some evergreen shrubs, inter- 
venes between the somewhat pretentious entry arch 
and the mansion ; against the front of which, facing 
the east, is trellissed a thriving apricot tree. The 
two principal apartments on the ground-floor are 
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behind : a reception room or " parloir " (the origin 
of our own word '' parlour ''), corresponding with 
our drawing-rooms, 19 feet by 17, and 12 in height, 
is separated by a six-feet width passage from the 
refectory or dining-room, of the same dimensions 
with the room just mentioned ; both looking into a 
productive flower, fruit, and vegetable garden, lOO 
feet square, comprised within four lofty walls, and 
abounding with grapes of very fine quality, with 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, plums, pears and 
mulberries, strawberries, and other soft and hard 
fruit, some growing against the walls, some on 
espalier trees, some on standards. A substantial 
oak -panelled door to the right of the hall entry, 
which is stone paved, opens into two kitchens. 
Another, opposite, leads down into a noble wine- 
cellar, beyond which runs a very long covered way 
resembling a low barn, one extremity of which is 
lighted by a small window looking into the Grande 
Place (the public square), and the other by a door- 
way communicating with the garden. This seemed 
to be used as a store for empty barrels, roots, 
potatoes, onions, seeds, etc. A wide oaken stair- 
case, with a massive balustrade, led from the entry 
hall to the main landing-place or vestibule, where 
three doors give admission to four good bedrooms, 
two dressing-rooms, and a library. The parloar, 
below, is a bright and pleasant room. Around it 
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are hnng eight very fine line engrarings, framed 
and glazed^ of Baffaelle's principal frescoes in the 
Vatican. On the marble chimney-piece slab stands a 
Parisian ormuln pendule timepiece^ surmounted by 
a bronze statuette of Plato, holding a scroll, on 
which is inscribed ''Oui, Tame est immortelle/' 
'Alongside of this are bronze tazzas, after the antique, 
and a folding cigar-case. Behind hung a framed 
portrait of M. le Curb's sister, and one of myself I 
dated 1854, close to which were deposited, as if 
in their accustomed place, my two volumes on 
Dauphine, etc. Nine very handsome arm-chairs, 
made up with crimson silk and embroidery, andl 
covered with chintz, and a sofa and ottoman, en 
suite, constituted, with two pole-screens, the chief 
furniture. There was no central table (they are 
rare in French drawing-rooms), but two suGiall 
tables, somewhat resembling those used in our 
country for cards (and so used also by M. le Cur6), 
stood at the sides of the rooms. Projecting from 
the pier between the windows was a marble slab, 
bearing a massive silver and silver gilt ^^ Remon- 
strance,'' two feet six inches in height, wrought 
after the most elaborate and highly-finished patterns 
of the mediaeval style, with '^ rays " two feet wide. 
This is the precious metal device, in the centre of 
which is a crystal, covering the circular recess in 
which the consecrated wafer is deposited, either 
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daring the hours or days prescribed from time to 
time for the exposition of the Eucharist on the High 
Altar^ or npon occasions of its being carried before 
the priest when on his way through the streets to 
the church, or vice versd, or to the house of a sick 
person desirous of receiving the Sacrament of ihe 
Lord's Supper. It is called the ^' Eemonstrance/' 
I believe, but am not certain on the point (and I 
forgot to inquire), inasmuch as it sJiows again to the 
people the consecrated element of bread which, in 
faith of transubstantiation, the Bomanist is taught 
to beHeve to be the verum corpus. A smaller one 
stood by it. Above, there was an ivory and ebony 
crucifix. There were handsomely-worked Swiss 
muslin curtains at the windows, for the summer 
season; in the winter there would be a set cor- 
respondiug with the general ftimiture. The oaken 
floor of this room was inlaid in compartments, called 
"parquet" work, and shone with wax polish. I 
observed eighteen or twenty round mats of em- 
broidery iQ worsted and sUk, resembling large urn- 
rugs, dispersed over the surface of this floor, and, 
upon inquiry, learned that this is a very common 
usage ia Prance on a ^'parquet,'' to supersede the 
use of a carpet. 

The visitors of a house where these mats are 
thus strewed exhibit surprising adroitness in placing 
their feet upon them, both on entering and leaving 
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the apartment ; and even when an individual has taken 
his seat^ he brings towards the front of the chair^ 
with his feet, one of the circles for his feet to rest 
on. I subsequently noticed, on a rainy day, how 
infinitesimal was the deposit of street dirt left by 
the boots and shoes of parties who came in, and 
went away. 

The refectory, or salle-a-manger (for the foreign- 
ers use the eating-room, invariably, for eating and 
drinking exclusively) had also an oaken floor, less 
ornate than that in the opposite chambers ; and a 
dado, or panelling, four feet high went all round the 
room. The walls were hung with a varnished paper- 
ing in imitation of oak (the papering in the other 
room was a very handsome Parisian ^^ papier peinf ). 
The twelve chairs were of birch wood French 
polished, and seated with bright glistening oat-reed 
straw. Opposite to the windows was a vast oaken 
armoire, or press, containing a large quantity of 
damask tablecloths and napkins, and vessels of 
silver. Among these were six silver comer dishes 
and a small epergne; forks, spoons, salt-cellars, 
cruets, castors, etc., and an abundant stock of glass. 
At the chimney-piece stood a white earthenware 
poele, or stove, which as it was then the summer 
season, did duty as a dumb waiter, and was covered 
with many dozens of plates, Near the press stood 
a long oaken table, one of the ends of the central 
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table, on which were arranged tea and coffee ser- 
vices, and dessert dishes of porcelain and glass. It 
was used, in fact, as a sideboard. To the left of the 
door in a comer, near a window, stood a large cased 
eight-day clock, the loudest striker I ever heard. 
My host had purchased it at the sale of the effects 
of a deceased brother incumbent in the neighbour- 
hood, who had caused it to be made expressly for 
his own peculiarities. He set it up in the room 
where his two female servants slept ; and, as he had 
observed, slept only too soundly; for, neither the 
church bell tolling the six o'clock " Angelus,'' nor 
his own voice, availed to arouse them. The clock- 
maker had accordingly been instructed to adjust 
the mechanism in such wise as to strike each hour 
twice; an interval of three minutes being left 
between the first and second striking. After the 
second striking two minutes were allowed ; and then 
off went a movement which made a noise exactly 
resembling a watchman's rattle and a dustman's 
bell in combination ; an alarum which might have 
awakened a garrison ! My friend had retained the 
repetition action, but found the charivari of the 
final remembrancer so terrifying as to compel him 
to get rid of this awful section of the works. Even 
as it was, I used to wish the clock at the bottom of 
the river Aire when I was in the room during the 
striking of the " long hours." 

VOL. I. P 
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There were some old engravings of landscapes by 
Nicolas Poussin in this room. The windows were 
hung with Swiss muslin curtains^ similar to those in 
the reception room, in addition to which was a set 
of dimity. The dog '' Thom/^ a mongrel between 
the sheep-dog and Newfoundland, a vagrant who, 
soon after my arrival, brought his master into 
trouble, used to Ke asleep on the hearth. My bed- 
room — ^into which, true to the custom of the country, 
my host brought up, directly I entered it, a tumbler 
of eau Bucr^ — ^was a Kght, airy, and cheerful apart- 
ment, seventeen feet long by sixteen. It overlooked 
the Grande Place and the Eastern extremity of the 
church. On the marble chimneypiece stood a pen- 
dule timepiece, before a pier-glass ; and just behind 
this dial hung a small frame iuclosing an ingenious 
card-work which, viewed from the right, exhibited 
a likeness of Napoleon I. ; from the left, an equally 
faithfol portrait of his son, Duke of Eeichstadt, 
'^ kiQg of Rome," 

My bedstead of polished birchwpod stood near 
the window, and the dressiug-table in the recess of 
the latter. A vast green sflk case, filled with eider- 
down feathers, lay on the quilt. The wash-stand 
was to the right of the door. Alongside of this, 
just above the towel-stand, was a richly ornamented 
oval framework, made of leather, in imitation of old 
walnut wood. It was surmounted by an ivory and 
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ebony cracifix. And at the lower extremity was a 
Bhell-Bhaped cap, for the reception of eau b^nite. 
(There was none in it!) Above the wash-stand 
hung a handsome gUt frame, enclosing a proof print 
of Eubens' ^^ Descent from the Cross/' On the 
opposite side of the room was a pendant to it, 
'^ The Madonna diFoKgno/' One panelled door, to 
the left of the fireplace, opened into a very spacious 
closet, serving as a wardrobe ; one on the right led 
into an apartment nearly twenty feet long, which 
was laade over to me as my study. The central 
door of my bed-room opened into a square sitting- 
room, in which were an escrutoire, a small book- 
case, and an easy chair, and some other furniture 
suitable to it ; and this led on to the landing-place, 
whenjce two other doors led off to similar apart- 
ments, constituting bed-rooms and sitting-rooms 
for Monsieur le Cure and his '^ vicaire^' (curate). 

In all parishes requiring the presence of mare 
than one resident minister, it is the invariable rule 
that the curate should board and lodge at the rucum- 
bent's house. The population of Varennes is some- 
what above 1600 souls. These presbyteres or par- 
sonages are the property of the State, by which also 
the stipends are paid, and the fabric of the church, 
the cost of the services, and the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment in general — chasuble, candles, choristers, 
and censers, are provided for. 
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I made an inspection of all the premises. The 
wine-cellar was well built, and the temperature of 
it was duly cared for, the thermometer in it stand- 
ing, on August 13th, at 58\ 

There were five barrels, containing fifty-four 
gallons each, of Burgundy wine ; three of Bordeaux ; 
besides bins of Champagne from Moot, and certain 
tiers of Chablais and white and red Verdun vintages. 

The reader is not to infer that this is the ordi- 
nary store of a French cur^. My friend has, what 
in his part of the world, and specially among the 
clerical brotherhood, is considered a pretty little 
fortune : 5400 francs a year, independently of his 
stipend (from the Government) of 1800 francs, and 
such fees or gratuities as may accrue over and above 
these, as windfalls. He said, however, that the 
average stipend from Government was five-and- 
twenty francs a week — £52 sterling a year; and on 
my expressing my curiosity to learn how the clergy 
managed to subsist on the general footing of de- 
cency observable among their body, he replied that 
they were, of course, constrained to practise the 
most rigid economy, such as the twelve apostles, in 
all human probability, did ; and tp exhaust all their 
inventiveness in struggling against hard* times and 
casualties. They ate meat once in the week only, 
drank wine at twopence the pint (!), and turned to 
best account such garden ground as might be 
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annexed to their residentiary houses. Before the 
accession of Louis Philippe to supreme power, they 
paid no taxes on their dwellings ; ^^ but now/' said 
he, '^ I pay forty francs a year house-tax/' 

I took occasion to compliment him on the high 
cultivation and exceedingly good order of his large 
garden. He said, Fran9oise, the old femme de 
confiance, who had been his trusty servant for many 
long years, was ^^ la belle jardiniere^' — the guardian 
of the soil, the ^^ genus loci'' — ^and did all the 
work in it. Now, Fran9oise, who appeared to have 
passed her climacteric by at le^^st fifteen years, and 
looked nearly old enough to be " parent" of myself 
— being, neanmoins, about fifty- seven years of age 
— ought to be recorded as one of the remarkable 
* women of France. At sight of her we are carried 
back at once into the Ancien E%ime. Her father 
and mother lived as useful retainers in the kitchen of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, at St. Cloud, and 
occasionally at Fontainebleau. She is an original, 
n y en a pen ! She cannot be dissociated from the 
presbyt^re more than could the moss and houseleek 
from its walls. 

By a series of ingenious, and, in my opinion, 
enviable expedients, which, like Gadshill's " secret 
of femseed," seemed to keep her invisible while 
gliding about everywhere, she contrived to keep 
the spacious domicile in completest order. She 
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must liave availed herself of stray visitors makiiig 
moming and evening calls^ and making themselves 
generally usefiil^ to enable her to maintain such 
lucid order and si\di a &ir surface/ and^ I may add^ 
such a clean cap, apron, and face. I was often in-doors, 
yet never met her. She swept, and dusted, and 
" did ^^ the several rooms, stairs, an^ passages ; made 
beds, emptied ^^ slops,^' rubbed the fdmiture, set up 
candles, trimmed lamps, changed the towels, filled 
the jugs and water-cans, cleaned boots, brushed 
clothes, polished shoes and buckles, washed linen, 
shelled peas, drew carrots, gathered haricot beans^ 
and looked after '^Thom;^^ besides taking cogni- 
zance of all official notices, requisitions, and church 
and mayoralty papers ; of aU applications fronoi the 
sick, the needy, and the vagrants — for, though* 
''toute mendicit6^'. is forbidden at Varennes, there 
are runagates there, as elsewhere, who, in spite of 
gens-d^armes and black-holes, continue in scarce- 
ness, and are not backward in proclaiming it. 

The mystery of her serving lay "in the time 
when'' — for no sounds were audible, and no one ap- 
peared, go through what lobby or passage one 
might, early or late. In the commissariat depart- 
ment, Fran^oise achieved greatness, which her pro- 
genitors among the casseroles of the Bourbons 
might have envied. The standing in which such a 
bonne femme was worthy to be set up on high 
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would haye been a medi»Tial mche — a place of pre- 
ferment and notice in Bolton Abbey of the olden 
time. Her ^^ pose^' in the principal kitchen at eleven 
o'clock in the day, was like that of a female imper- 
sonating imperial power in receipt of tribute. Fish, 
flesh, fowl, veniaon, game, fruit, vegetables, came 
to hand from various " correspondences^^ or sources 
of supply. The whole neighbourhood seemed to be 
under her orders to purvey and provide daily 
"menus^^ of choice and abundant variety. "Tin 
lord^' had arrived — ^was in the house — ^was to be 
catered for, and complimented and pleased. One 
peasant brought pike from the Meuse, and eels 
from the Aire ; another cray-fish from Montfau9on« 
The carrier delivered savoury pies amd melons from 
Verdun ; Fran^oise solicited morels and mushrooms 
from anybody. Clermont contributed wild fowl, 
and Ardennes, young wild boars, as a matter of 
course. Yet, how all these recherches items of 
good cheer found their way into her laboratory, 
and filled the larder with the ingredients of " a con- 
tinual feast^^ — quite independently of those of ^^ a 
merry heart,^' — I knew not. It was just that refine- 
ment of noiseless activity amid much serving with 
which we might imagine Hebe waiting on and 
catering for Jupiter ; but which we sigh for in vain 
ehez Tuma in this planet; yet the cleaning above 
and the clearing away below were managed with 
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equal tranquilliiy, self possession, and silence : and 
the numberless deliveries must have glided in day 
by day on the sly, like smuggled spirits in a dark 
night off our North Foreland. Fran9oise was a good 
cook in grain, and achieved successes which ought 
to have been requited with a medal and riband, 
decorative of that '^ animal coquens^' — ^which man 
is said to be in contradistinction from all other 
animals — were it only for the rare, very rare, merit 
of subjecting cream, butter, lard, and onions, to 
fiery processes, without intimating to the world 
beyond her stewpans, by fume and odour, that 
condiments of haut gout were in preparation. This, 
all housekeepers will agree with us, is an admir- 
able exercise of culinary mind, and if universally 
brotight to bear upon stove and hot plate duties, 
would rid domestic hfe of one nuisance, at any rate ; 
which, whether it be from milk spilt on hot iron, 
or from hot cinders falling into the dripping pan, 
or from onions being sliced for an Irish stew or a 
curry, must be fully smelt to be understood. In 
three cases out of four, where an incident of this 
kind occurs below stairs, it resembles the murder 
of King Duncan in that it '' cries aloud to all the 
house .^^ 

It was in a facile moment, when all things at 
hand favoured, that I prevailed on Fran9oise to let 
me witness the making of an omelette. A few 
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live embers lay on the hearth., which speedily were 
kindled into the requisite heat, and she at once 
begun 

TO MAKE AN OMELETTE. 

She broke six eggs into a pint basin, and with 
a fork beat up whites and yolks, while I, like Alasco 
watching his projections, counted fourteen. Into 
this she threw as much pepper and salt as might be 
contained in a salt-spoon. She then threw into the 
frying-pan six bits of fresh butter, each of the size 
of a large gooseberry, and moving the pan to and 
fro, she caused these to melt rapidly into as much 
fluid grease as would have filled three parts of a 
small tumbler. Directly this hot fluid had covered 
the saucepan, she poured the egg stuff on to it. 
The edges of the coagulum began to set first — it 
having almost instantly formed a perfect circle in 
the pan, and then she no longer held the handle of the 
pan in her right hand, but seized it with her left, 
and having taken up a fork in her right hand (just 
as I had counted ten from the moment of the %^'g 
stuff entering the pan) she began to turn inward 
the edges of the rapidly forming omelette, detach- 
ing them quickly from the bottom of the pan, and 
causing them to turn over on to the centre. When 
all the edges had thus been turned over, she dex- 
terously introduced the fork underneath the right 
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half of the omelette^ aaid caused it to flap over on 
to the leffc, and then throwing aside the fork, she 
again took the handle of the pan into her right hand, 
and brought to the edge of it a full-sized dinner plate, 
which had been placed almost on the embers in 
order to be heated, and at a touch made the omelette 
sUde into the plate. There lay the omelette, un 
fait accomplL '^Voili toute la ceremoniel^^ said 
Fran^oise. 

Had I desired to have a savoury omelette a^LX 
fines herheSj she would have prepared finely shredded 
basH, parsley, and thyme, and some grated ham, 
or Hamburgh beef, to throw into the egg stuff wken 
beaten up. In the making of a sweet omelette, 
powdered sugar with a small sprinkling of Frangi- 
pani powder, and a little proportion of powdered 
cinnamon would have been thrown on the egg stufl^ 
and just before the final flapping or folding, two 
table-spoonfuls of any sort of preserve or marma- 
lade would have been spread over the omelette; 
ani when dished, some more of the preserve would 
have been laid on it when served up. Made thus, 
an omelette is light and wholesome aliment : but, 
in three cases out of four the English cook sends it 
up burnt and brown, and hard ; Uke a pancake that 
has '^caught,^^ and constituting one of the most 
indigestible substances that can affront and outrage 
the most patient and accommodating stomach. 
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There were two jours maigres in the week ; each 
productive of ingenioua and appetizing preparations 
of fish and eggs — and though there was ample 
spread oifieah for my Anglican appetite^ apart from 
my worthy host and his Bomanist company, who 
were to be regarded as fasting on pike, eels, trout, 
tench, etc., and omelettes and fritters, I must say 
my mortification would have laLu in being denied a 
share of their white soups, and spitchcocks and 
Tartares, and such-like condiments peculiar to Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. 

But enough of these episodes de cuisine ; there 
was much to be done and seen out of doors. As a 
matter of course, my first visit out of the house was 
to the church, the vestry-door of which was not 
above thirty yards distant from the gates. This 
close proximity is indispensable.. The parish priest 
enters the church every day in the year as early as 
seven o'clock, and there repeats his matins prayers. 
At a quarter to eight the curate follows for the 
same purpose. The great beU in the tower tolls 
the " Angelus/^ at five or half-past five o^clock, iu 
spring and summer; at six: iu the winter. It is 
commemorative of the annunciation made by the 
angel to the Virgin Mary, and is repeated at twelve 
and at sunset. One of the acolytes — ^young lads 
trained to wait upon the officiating priests duriug 
their ministration at the altar, and to make them- 
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selves usefdl as attendants to fetch and carry to 
and from the sacristie (vestry) — ^is always at hand at 
this early hour ; and occasions arise for his being 
sent to the minister's residence to bring water, or 
oil, or candles, wine, or frankincense. The immediate 
contiguity, therefore, of the minister's house to the 
church is a matter of course, and, independently of 
these small matters, the routine and discipline of 
the Church of Rome enjoins to her ministers such 
frequent resort to the sacred edifice, that it would 
be impracticable for them, in a village or small 
town, to make themselves and the temple they 
serve the centre around which the inhabitants must 
rally, and from which all ministrations and local 
ordinances must emanate, except by this juxta- 
position of the priest and the altar, the sacraments 
and the solemnizers. thereof. On certain days there 
were women going to confession before half-past 
eight o'clock. In large parishes, the clergy often 
remain in the confessional boxes for upwards of 
four hours without quitting them. 

The population of Varennes, as I have already 
said, is about sixteen hundred souls. In 1858, 
there .were eighteen marriages, thirty-one baptisms, 
and fifty-two burials. I quote that year singly, 
because it happened to be indicated on the first 
register that I took up from the compartment in 
which such records were kept. The church of Notre 
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Dame is of considerable dimensions — ^wide, long, 
and very lofty; larger in all its proportions than 
St. Sepnlchre^s on Snow Hill, in London. The 
tower, in which is inserted the date of 1776, 
recordiDg, probably, the reconstruction of the spire 
or some material alterations in the fabric, is a sub- 
stantial and somewhat imposing elevation, and re- 
minded me of many in Somersetshire. The edifice 
at large, however, presents no feature of interest. 
In its interior it has shared the fate of the majority 
of such sanctuaries, those of our own land inclusive, 
within the last two centuries, with the exception of 
its having been left exempt from the abomination of 
galleries; horrors that seem to have been exclu- 
sively reserved for England. The greater part of 
the sittings are free, yet many are hired at a rate 
averaging between fourteen pence and eight shillings 
and sixpence a year. The vestry is formed by an 
ugly but convenient projection thrown out at the 
eastern extremity of the north aisle, and is a very 
spacious apartment, containing an oaken cabinet, or 
press, extending through its entire width, in which 
are wings and drawers, as in large wardrobes, with 
shelves, and trays, and other convenient reposi- 
tories for the safe and dry keeping of numerous 
vestments, bannerols, cloths, and costly hangings 
used on festivals and high days ; as also of the 
ordinary robes, surplices, albs, stoles, chasubles. 
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etc., worn in the services of the week. One division 
was filled exolnsivBly with ahjor-cloths — white, red, 
green, purple, and black. 

The white is placed on the altar, as a covering 
emblematic of purity, on all festivals of our Lord 
(excepting the days that have reference to His 
sufferings), and all festivals relating to the Virgin 
Mary, and to saints that were not martyrs ; as also 
for the celebration of the Eucharist. The red, the 
colour of blood, is used on all days consecrated to 
the memory of those who laid down their lives for 
the faith ; also at Whitsuntide, as if to signify the 
fiery tongues in the form of which the Holy Spirit 
descended, '^ when the day of Pentecost was ftilly 
come ^' on the apostles. The green covering is laid 
on the altar when there is no festival, but it is 
not used in Advent or in Lent. It is thus adopted 
as being the least demonstrative of the prismatic 
colours, and the prevailing tint of the every day 
face of Nature. The purple is regarded as a colour 
for mourning, and remains in use during Advent 
and Lent, the two great penitential seasons, as also, 
on Eogation days. Ember days, and during any 
special masses of suppUcation. The black appears 
at all masses for the dead, and on Good Friday. 
This last usage, I need hardly add, has been 
retained in the majority of our own churches, where 
due observance is made of days, and seasons, and 
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passing events, for the awakening of the minds of 
the thonghtless, and for the oblectation of those 
who, with all right reason, rejoice in seeing the 
sanctaary made the exponent of religions sympa- 
thies and reverential feelings. The adjustments 
and reservations on this head, handed down to us 
at the establishment of the reformed religion, 
demand and deserve now, as then, our veneration, 
and befit our chancels in the day that now is quite 
as appropriately and well as in the second year of 
the reign of King Edward VI.* 

Some of the priests' vestments which I examined 
on this occasion were very splendid. One worked 
in cloth of gold, interspersed with silver tissue, and 
red, green, and amber-tinted Genoa velvet, as also 
in silk and satin, with rich lace and embroidery, 
cost fourteen hundred francs. There were many 
long chests for the surplices of the clergy and the 
acolytes and sacristans, the Porte-Croix and various 
singing-men attached to the choir. An entire com- 
partment was also reserved for the uniform dress — 
cocked hat, belts, buckles, sash, and mediaeval hal- 
berd — of that most redoubtable personage of all the 
functionaries that tread the pavements of foreign 

* " And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the 
church, etc., shall be retained and be in use as were in this Church 
of England by the authority of Parliament," etc.— Ftde Order for 
Morning and Hvening FrcN^er, Common J^ro/jfer Book, 
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clmrclies^ ''the Swiss/^ the court-dressed beadle^ 
whose heavy cane or staff (magnificently capped 
with sculptured silver, held in his right hand, while 
he poises the '' cut and thrust ^' weapon in his left, 
over his shoulder), stamps and clangs upon the 
stone floor of the aisle, and clears a passage through 
the densest crowd, without word from his Ups or 
glance from his eye. Whether for the procession of 
mitred prelates and a hundred great or lesser digni- 
taries in their train, or for one single solitary priest, 
he marches on, hardly faster than at a foot's pace, 
and knows not what it is to meet rebuff, to turn 
aside, or encounter impudence or impediment. 

A similar closet was fitted up for the staff, 
twelve feet in length, surmounted by a silver cross, 
which is borne by a surpUced official on various 
occasions of ceremony in and out of the church. 
He is termed the Porte-Croix, 

In another spacious cabinet were deposited the 
silver censers and crucibles, the dishes for the 
frankincense, and many other massive silver articles 
familiar to the eyes of worshippers, or visitors in 
the Roman Catholic temples. Besides the chalices, 
patens, and plates, and enormous silver salvers and 
trays used for the '' brioches,^' or bun-like loaves of 
bread, sometimes two feet square, that are carried 
round and offered, when cut up into small cubes or 
dice, to each member of the congregation, in reali- 
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ttttion of tihe passage^ ^Thej did all estAi of the 
flame bread.'' 

The next article tiudi fell under my notice^ after 
inspeotion of those first mentioned^ was the huge 
ophicleide used as an accompaniment or guide to 
t2ie silvers in the choir. Much to the astonishment 
of my companion ihe curate (a very young priest), 
I tried a passage on this noble instrument, whidi 
for thirty years paat has superseded the one fami- 
•fiarly known in military bands and in OathoUc 
ehnrehes as the '^ serpent.^ 

The organ, in a high gallery at the western ex* 
teemiiy of the nave, must hare been a vety excellent 
instihment in the aiosteenth century; but old age 
ToBBmeilowed ifc in some parts into a condition akin 
to^ rottenness ; and for many a year it has laboured 
under bronchial disorders in thef pipes, pedals, and 
stops, which seriously impair its efficiency and 
general intonation. Still, it makes a great noise 
in the world ; and when I had examined its general 
fitmeture, I was surprised at its not making more, 
for the works seemed rery substantial, and th^ 
speaking pipes were of considerable diameter. It 
is played upon from behind, a square orifice being 
left through wliich, as through a little window in 
the instrument, the organist can observe what is 
going forward in the choir, and thtis take up the 
ipi3trumental porfc as readily as if he were seated at 
VOL. I. Q 
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a choir-organ in the chancel. His salary is inclnded 
in the general '^sontien de P^gUse'' (maintenance 
of the chnrch)^ as are the occasional oatlays on the 
Testments. The number of the latter would have 
loaded a wagon. 

The sets of surplices^ amices^ or humerales^ albs^ 
girdles, maniples^ stoles^ and chasubles lying in the 
shelves and drawers for the use of the clergy^ aco* 
lytes^ sacristans^ singing-men and others^ seemed 
inexhaustible. It occurred to me to consider^ if 
the store of all these requisites was so ample in the 
church of a population of 1560 souls^ what must be 
the amount of them in constant readiness treasured 
mp in the vestries of such glorious temples as those 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame^ of St. Boch^ St. 
Sulpice^ St. Eustache^ St. Gervais^ Notre Dame de 
Lorette^ St. Vincent de Faul^ the Madeleine^ and 
others of the same scale of grandeur in Paris^ where 
J have seen processions comprehending two hundred 
Tobed personages. 

I asked my host how these processions were 
*'got up^' in the churches: ^'for/' said I, ''you 
seem to gather around you cardinals^ bishops^ deans 
and dignitaries of every grade^ with priests^ dea- 
cons, and Levites, as I may call them, k volonte ; 
and you show us a body of upwards of a hundred 
and fifty ecclesiastics, mustered in one parish 
church which, in our land of Protestants, would be 
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served througlioat the year (and lihe cure of souls 
attaclied to it well cared for) by three — an incum- 
bent and two assistant ministers.'' 

He said it was accomplished thus : '' Take, for 
instance, the parish of St. Boch, in Paris, so near 
to the favourite resort of your countrymen, at Meu- 
rice's. There must be at least thirty priests and as 
many deacons and sub-deacons distributed among 
the several districts of that parish. Their ministra- 
tions lie in smaller churches, and in chapels, orato- 
ries, chantries, and religious houses comprised 
within the bounds of the parish ; and when a high 
festival or special commemoration or solemnity is 
to be held at the church paramount, these ecclesi- 
astics, and their choirs and retainers of various 
grades, not even omitting any religious sisterhood 
that presides over a Hospice or Educational Pen- 
sionnat, are summoned to attend ; and they bring 
their vestments, and robes, and many ornaments- 
canopies, standards, bannerols, etc., with theuL 
Their presence is sometimes limited to twenty 
minutes only, at the expiration of which period 
they return to the places whence they issued. The 
sisterhoods arrive in their white, grey, or black 
habiliments, veiled ; and are supplied with tapers, 
should the nature of the procession prescribe the 
use of them ; and these religiously-minded women 
very materially enhance the impressiveness of the 
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ademiiily in wludi iAmf am GBgi^fed^ ly thv 
indformly fT«?e aad dflm>«t demettnovr.^ 

This is^ certoinlj' j mart ino.^ 

^Yon niHrt luppe Iwen flozMirlittfc woprifled/^ 
'Baid I, ^'iribfiii yon ware in my Inqge pariali daamt 
in {he conntry^ jononga popnlatkin lai^er tfaan yoor 
own, «a also in cor Lcndon chnrdies, idiict yoas»- 
mezobei' to haye ontend mih ne donng iJia {^ 
fiuoe of di^ina u&rnoe, to observe howplaiai and mra^ 
our zitual wafi, aaad liow attsriy deyoid a£mxij ^le Joadi 
appearance of caremenial, eiiiheorisL iJieclnzreiiy umB, 
or aisles. We, as deigy^ offer up pnyer «^ &e 
congregaiaon kneeing in frcBit, be^da, and befaiiid 
us: we read tls^ ScripfaiTea to liiemd^m either the 
eagle desk^ arlediem (or lutein), or more hmqaeaHf 
the desk wliere iibe piEayerB axe read; and Oom, let 
me addy in an audible Toice, so that all may liaar: 
(more than I can aay of your readings from the 
high altar !) and we deHrer an address^ cafdicatoy 
and iLortatory^ firom the pulpit ; aad this, with intsr^ 
spefBed singing of canticles, psalms, and hjwasiB, 
constitutes all our service.'^ 

^^Yes; this was the stint doled out to you after 
&B Lutheran nxoTBment. In a nation like yours, 
wliere there is ever a widely^spreading knowledge 
of spiritual things, and a desire ^jp^'^g mynads to 

• The Seader ^dU undflntuid tiie panignplis thsfc foUow ai 
alternately gmng mj liosl's and mj own x>j»inioiia. 
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M tuD^iit of God J % nttliOii itatiir&Uy gnye snct 
penfixv^e^ aoid eontent to fi^e with bat little excite- 
BMEit^ wMle they are allowed to Aink with the 
utmost freedom for themselTes, 'no man forbidding' 
1km / a people who haTo not a eonoeption of the 
Gontinital discipline^ oversight^ and control of the 
(^ureh^ and whose aaoestors ixxse 69f mas9e to reject 
aaKt crash that would-be dominant dmrdi^— tibese 
cold forms and ntuals, UfelesB KtnrgieSj and par* 
lumentarj rnbrics will always be held allHSiiffieient. 
Your worship^ in fact^ is a perfdnctory oompliaxtce 
witii an ordinance denisded of all splendours, and 
rendered incapable of making strong impressions; 
It suits yonr belief^ yonr opinions^ yonr feelings, 
your hopes. For all the purposes of that religion 
which yoa nphold it is aiongh. Between yon and 
'the law of yonr Ood' it is no4 for ns to interpose ;; 
bnt bucIl niggardly rites as yours wonld^ in the 
Gatholte mind^ lead^ most probably^ to the abandon- 
ment of pnbUc worship. Too make not sufficient 
manifestation of t^ tilings 6t God to hold the 
Cathohc mind in allegiance to the Supreme Being ; 
you must always fail to establish a moral infiaence 
because yon take no pains to appeal to those 
faculties which ought to be enlisted in the cause of 
the churchy and directed to continual peaformance 
of acts o£ faith." 

''We think sobfsriyoa&ispoint; beingalwi^dis- 
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trastM of the transient influehceB of ezcitementj and 
haying no faith in the effects of spectacle and other 
such appeals to the senses. We hold that if the 
mind of the people be trained from infancy to think 
lightly on the honour due to Gk)d^ and to . open 
their eyes to the Kght shed by his Word — ^which 
Word we impart to them and place in their hands^ 
without reserve or curtaihnent^ to imbibe freely as 
atmospheric air, as their guide and consolation, — 
they stand not in need of these accessories of high 
ceremonial and gorgeous pomp ; the most dazzling 
splendours of which would never avail to make the 
ignorant wise, the self-willed obedient, or the pro- 
fessed believers either more firm in &ith or more 
pious in practice." 

'^The church has to deal with masses; with 
gross, unintellectual, unspiritual multitudes, to whom 
religion appeals in vain. How are these ignorant 
and stiff-necked (^ ces infilezibles ^), so to be led to 
lay hold on the means offered for their souls' peace 
and eventual salvation unless through things tan- 
gible to their senses; things which arrest tibe 
attention of the eye and ear, and which evidently do 
impress even the lowest of the low in our populations.'^ 

^^I do not imagine that the common herd of 
men in the days of Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, 
and Herod, were less vile or less benighted in un- 
derstanding than the corresponding class in our own 
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times^ among a Uglily civilized population; yet yon 
are aware tliat in those ^rimitire and purest days of 
Christian teaching and WOTship there was neither 
Bitual nor display^ nor set forms^ nor temples for 
the exhibition of startling spectacle and imposing 
ceremony, to work on the vulgar mind, or affect the 
vicious heart. Yet; surely, the heathen waited on 
exhortation and preaching, and not on the demon- 
itoitive exhibitions which you consider so essential 
towards the winning over of the ignorant and an- 
tagonistic mind/' 

'^ There is no analogy .in the case. You speak 
of the days of special gifts, and ultra-human power.; 
and of what might be termed an intervention from 
on high ; the Lord adding daily to the church sudi 
as should be saved. The Jews saw their beautifdl 
temple destroyed, and lost all the externals and 2II 
the means of preserving the magnificence of a 
worship for the perfectionating of which whole books 
of Scripture were vmtten as though under th© 
special direction of the Almighty Himself. The 
whole of the Mosaic Bitual was a direct appeal.^ 
the senses. Not only were the eye and the ear of 
the worshipper appealed to and charmed, when the 
trumpeters and singers were as one, but elements 
and emblems were brought to bear upon the man, 
as he gazed upon burnished* gold and precious 
- stones, to teach him reverence of holy places and 
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I10I7 things^ and how to separate the tlangs d( 
heayen from those of earth/' 

'' He magnificence of the temple wordiip irasy 
nndonbtedly^ veiy imposing; but the Jew was 
taoght to regard the ceremomes of his national' 
worship only as shadows of the coming sobstaztoe. 
When the antitype appearedj the commandment 
was to worship in spirit/' 

*' All grand adenmities are hut the reflex of the 
rites established by what Was izKmlcated as IXvine 
Law. Two superb edifices, the glory of tibeir age, 
were raised onderthe immediate instracti^is and 
reydations of the Deity. Their proportions, their 
materials, their ornamentation, were prescribed j azid 
it was only consistent with the grandeur c^ those' 
earthly tabernacles made with hazi^j that the^ 
homage o&red within their walls shonld be invested 
with a correspondent spleiadonr, consecrated as it 
was by the* proMens numen in the midst. If it be 
soperfliuxis and saperstitioas to embellish cursor'- 
vices with the pomp and numbers to wbich yon take 
exception (I see not wherefore I) why was every 
pinnacle and pillar, and scroll and knob, pomegnmate 
or pq)py-head, with innumerable other details of 
decoration, appointed to be hewn, or carved, or 
monlded, even into minutest details, by the super*- 
intending Deity; and the numbers, and fkshioTiSy 
^tad material of &e sacred vestments SJid vosseb; 
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partienlarized by the same Dmne axLthority^ ocmde- 
soending to inspire and gdde thousands of artists 
and artificers^ the producers of mo^ cunning woik- 
xnanship ? These details were not insigmficant ; thejr 
were not meaningless ; they were not to be depre- 
dated as buren of sacred and salutary influence/' 

" AL, but all these things, we read, were to ba 
done away. St. Paul spoke of a 'figure for the 
time then present/ and of gifts and sacnfices that 
could not make him that did the service -pa&ct. 
He spoke of casual ordinances imposed till the time 
of Eeformation should come (Hebrews ix.) That 
term 'reformation' was a word of power' after- 
wards, in times very remote fix>m those of PaoL''* 

'' Mon ami, you wiU in vain endeavour to accom- 
plish without outward and visible signs, the work of 
making the ignorant and the vicious turn thdr eyes 
heavenward. ' Oculis subject* irritant animos.' 
Objects presented immediately to the sight have ^ 
direct tendency to- stir up the mind of the beholder. 
Create awe, awaken veneration^ stimulate the heart, 
and you may go onto success through the reflectiona 

* The apostle is not without detractors even in our day, in ouc 
own land. A yeiy zealous Christian, whom I could name, was urging 
not long since, that St. Paul would Bot h«m countenanced this at 
ihat (referring to certain ceremoniaJs). **0h! but,*' rejoined the 
party addressed, •* Paul was so yery * Low Church.* Fancy his 
pra^er^meetingB on the rirer side, and his kneeling down onl^ ws 
ehore!" 
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Bpringing from tliis awakened state of the feelings ; 
feelings wUch are doi^ant till some irresistible 
influence lias acted npon them ; and these are the 
influences we strive to bring into activity." 

'^ We have no reliance on them/' 

" Ecoutez done. While men continue carnal^ and 
ignorance enslaves millions^ and infidelity destroys, 
or heresies pervert, whole generations ; while earthly 
interests not only drive out religion, but prevent its 
entering into the heart, the senses are all we can 
deal with. We must show them the things of Gk)d, 
and try to lift up tiieir minds above that wretched 
world in which they would fain grovel and db 
without any sacred constraints or obligations w|i»t- 
ever. The sinning Israelites were bitt^ by ser- 
pents ; the dead and the dying w«pe lying together; 
but one glance at the faraosen image of a serpent 
rescued the latter from death. May we not, in our 
day, say to those all but dead in ignorance and 
8123;, ' Behold the cross ! behold the altars ! the 
ministry of reconciliation — the hallowed and holy 
things which speak of God, and another and better 
world — and live ! Gaze on the solemn ritual, and 
be converted to the obedience of the believer (^' du 
croyanf ) for therein only is peace?' Take away 
all demonstrativeness from the public services of 
religion, and you will neither fix attention nor win 
the heart.'* 
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'' Permit me to observe that, in my opinion, you 
lay far too great stress on what I should term the 
machinery of your system ; you have overlooked a 
most important, point. By your own showing, these 
exhibitions of religious pomp and imposing cere- 
monials, are, of course, confined to the mterior of 
the church. Are the. godless people you mention 
frequenters of the House of God? Surely not. 
They are more likely to look upon it as the evil 
spirits among the Gergesenes did upon Christ, and 
to say, ^ What have we to do with thee ? ' Of what 
avail, then, towards any salutary effect in that 
quarter, comprising often many thousands, are your 
' demonstrative appeals ? ' " 

'^Mon ami, ce n'est point mon affaire I It is 
not for us to go forth and hale men, women, and 
children out of the streets and lanes of the city and 
compel them to come in ! Do you think it is my 
province to enter a man's house, and tell him I am 
come expressly to discuss with him the reasons he 
would allege for never entering the house of prayer, 
attending the confessional, or the communion 7 Have 
not the emperors of this world, in ages bygone, 
stood day a^d night in the snow, craving reconcilia- 
tion and admission into God's consecrated building, 
and shall we become suppliants to deserters and 
godless men who despise the riches of grace ? Is 
it for me to invade a citizen's privacy that, having 
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crossed Ms thieAold, I xnigirt charge Um witli 
Hving like an infidel and sq ontcasi f We prorids 
nounafament for lifaoe fiediiifiil^ not for those who pre* 
fer to feed on hnsks with the swine. Let woaSk 
'lenegats' continue in Bcaroeness f The faithfkl 
Behold the fiEor beauty of 6k)d in the temple, and are 
edified ; all such as are fitit upon earth, enjoying* tiie 
feast of fat things, the solace and coonsel and en- 
conragement of a Chnreh they irenerate and resort 
to, haire eaten indeed of its fdbiess, and have wor* 
shipped to the consolation and saving health of their 
sools ; th^ have tasted of the good things of stead* 
&Bt aUegiance and sobmissiye faith, and are edified. 
They will always be fed with maarow and fatness. 
(^ MoeUe et abondance.') Thia is the promise t6 them 
and to iSasBx children/^ 

''Well, I cannot bat observe, nevertheless, that 
j^oahave but slight compassion, if any, '^ on them 
that are without*' Now it is one of the paramoont 
duties required at ot^ hands that we should seek the 
lost and the wandering : we are expected to regain, 
reclaim, and win these over, and to make inroads on 
the benigkfced solitude of these miserable persons, 
hoping we may reach th^n and their consciences. In 
point of &ct, we are more deeply concerned an 
behalf of these isolated beings than for the ninety 
and nine whom we behold steadily maintaiining their 
position in the fold of obedience.'' 
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^ Thsn sre mfhieiiBBSy coofaEDiifll to iiio Clmrcii, 
'wbicli are Ixnx^iiii! to heiBt oil Bndi pwaosos ia. tibc 
fcmTnimafcy aret wihick wb iuvre liie ovmsiglii. J 
oaoi iuadly Bay ezternal to the Gmrch^ because it is 
sofc aninmBital oocorrence to find Teereants SEnd pro* 
Sejate liters drawn into a rigkt pvtli tlxrongli tlie 
instrnmentalxly of oor/emale £eIkyw-lielperB— women 
irho tend tibe sick and exiioii thd fBoniHes of iihe 
sick to tc^ ihoaght far eternity ; for iheir fiooLs. 
33iqr often lead &e impenitoit and liieadstrong into 
a suore Bzcellestt way; and HieBe persons saek ns, 
ikeir spiritnal gnideSj wiiere tbey well kno>w we are 
to be found/' 

" Yoa are no hyms BussknmiiBS 1 liTaa aggredi 
est TGgredi V^ 

^'In a parisb tbis aggressiye domicilkry Tiata- 
txon, as yon term it^ is not reqtdnBd of ns. We are 
IffiEre at ihe post of duty^ Here is Gbd's name set 
np. Here are minisiastians. If I, by a dtianoe^ be 
absent, my cnrate is sore to be witihin call. Weare 
never hoth absent. Here is tbe sanctaary, the 
altar^ — ^approachable of all. The recusants and god- 
less you describiB are perfectly well aware of this. 
They are not Hke the savages inpa/rtihus injvdeliwm. 
They need no missionary to preach to them Jesus 
and the dootrine of the Cross. Let them hear the 
Church. The peril of contempt and the consolation 
of obedience are equally theirs. Some will always be 
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found who tread underfoot the pearls of great price^ 
and choose evil as if it were apositive and permanent 
good. But were I to occupy myself in hnnting day 
by day after all tbe absentees from mass^ yespers^ 
conmmnion^ and confession^ in this town, how mnch 
time do yon suppose would remain for me to dis- 
charge the daily duties deyolving on me within the 
Church ; or to visit the sick rooms of those who, in 
all probability, will not outHve the year, and who 
have lived in all good conscience towards their pastor, 
themselves, and their God ? But, aUons ! mon cher ! 
I have some entries to make in my Burial Begister : 
let us go in.'' 

We accordingly entered the residence house, and 
presently were handling the registers. As already 
' mentioned, the first I laid hands on bore the date of 
1858. I observed that, as was formerly the case in 
our country, the births, marriages, and burials were 
entered up in one and the same volume. The fol- 
lowing extracts will supply specimens of the French 
system :— 

BAFTISKAL BEGISTEB. 

No. 87. 

Baptism ofMcurie Eugems Prutau, December 25. 

In the year of grace, 1858, December 25, was 
baptized by me, Eemy Victor Query, Curate of 
Yarennes, Marie Eugenie Prutau, legitimate 
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daughter of Martin Prosser Pmtau and Anne 
Clor^lie^ liis wife^ bom tiie 16tlL inst. in this parish. 
Her godfather was Bobert Charles^ her male cousin; 
and her godmother^ Marie Charles^ her consin 
german; both of this parish, both of whose signa- 
tures have been here annexed in zny presence. 

BOBEBT GhABLES. 

Masie Charles. 
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No. 88. 

Sqpulture of Jean Fra/nfois Georges, December 29, 

In the year of our Lord, 1858, December 28, 

died at Yarennes, Jean Fran9ois Georges Badet, 

negociant, aged 65 years. Next day his body 

received the honours of Christian burial in the 

cemetery of this parish at the hands of the under- 

signed. 

Gakd, Owe. 

Here must have been an error; but I forgot to 
point it out to my friend. The 23 should have 
stood as 28 : or 29 should have been 24. I incline 
to believe that Monsieur Georges Badet (son of the 
general who was sent by Napoleon I. to bring Pope 
Pius VII. from Bome to Paris — ^nolentem volentem — 
and whose handsome residence I visited in Yarennes) 
departed this life December. 28. 
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W^KRTiiffg BXQiaCEB. 

Na 80. 

Mwniage of Augusimt Babm jwd Anam Maria 
FvlUer, November 24» 

in tiie year of our Lord^ 1858, Novembesf 24, 
after the pabHcstion of tibe baims, onee only, the 
seoond azid tlord liaving been dispensed with (!!!) 
between Aaguatns Bobin, a mason, eldest son, 
24 years old, of Stephen Eobin, mason, and of tbe 
late Frances Gerandelle, of this parish, on the one 
part, and Anne Maria Pultierj a day -labouring 
woman, eldest daughter, 20 years old, of Augustus 
Comeille Pultier, aoid of Maiie Barbea CJoilet his 
wife, also of this parish, on the other part> no 
canozdcal impedimant having beeai alleged, and 
the dvil conteact of marriage having been entered 
into this day before the mayor. Monsieur Mauier, I, 
the undersigiied Jean Baptiste Grand, Cure Doyen de 
Varennes, have pronounced over them the nuptial 
benediction according to the ceremonies prescribed 
in the ritual of this diocese;* in the presance, 
Ifitly, of Frauds Bobin, mason^ paternal undo; of 
the husband, 2ndly, of Nicholas Bobin, farrierj 
fincle on the matemal side of tibte said huisband^ 
Srdly, of Nicholas Hyacinth Pultier, village post- 
man, paternal nock of the bride, and 4thly, of 
Alesond^ Maj<:aras, labourer, unde by mamage, 
fOfTerdon* 
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on the mother's side of the said bride : all these 
parties being domiciled at Varennes^ and having 
?rith me, the minister, and with the contracting 
parties signed these presents after having heard me 
read the same to them. 

Gand, Oiire. 

Augusta Robin, 

Ann Maria Pultibr. Nicholas Robin, 

PULTIBR. MaJORUS. 



The marriage fee on an occasion of this cha- 
racter, when the common people were the parties con- 
cerned, amounts to five francs. 

It would appear that the French registrars are 
far more wordy in these forms than the recorders, 
at whose hands our parishes receive the long green 
folios so well, so happily (and yet, alas I sometimes so 
sadly), remembered in after years, by Enghsh candi- 
dates for the holy state. Monsieur le Cure has all 
the writing cast upon him, and has no inconsider- 
able exertions to make in secm'ing a clear state- 
ment of the several relatiouships and connections. 
In my earHest pubKcation, some seventeen years 
since, relative to the customs and manners of the 
French, the sacraments and ceremonies of their 
Church, I transcribed all these services at length, 
from the book procurable at the Palace of the Arch- 
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bishop of Paris. They are very imig^me, and I 
haye wi^essed all the solemnizatioiiis. Tii^sm «re no 
isaenj peals of bells on the wedding-day, nor do iiie. 
neighbours appear to bestir themselves as in our 
small towns and villages, either before the arrival 
of the bride or at her departure. This is easily 
accounted for. With so many of as as hold fast the . 
excellences and comforts of the Established Church, 
the marriage service solemnized at the altar is all in 
all. With the foreigners, who previously pledgee 
themselves either to other before the civil autho- 
rities, the religious rite seems to be little else 
than the Qonclusive '^ amek,'^ so £B it^ as a ratification 
of the civil contract — 

" Which, onoe perform'd, let all ttie world say * No.' " 

Shaks. Taming o* the SAreWf a« iii. s. 2. 
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